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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Irish Land Bill was introduced to the House of 
Commons on Wednesday in a speech, the grip, the form, 
above all the confidence of which were reminiscent of 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Wyndham has strong things in 
his favour denied to many who are intellectually his 
peers, possibly to some his superiors. He has rank 
and influence: which count: and blood, which will 
tell. But another and a great source of his strength, 
and secret of his success, easily may be discerned in 
this speech ; it lies, to our mind, in the blend of imagi- 
nation and a true business capacity. Mr. Wyndham 
has clearly a fine head for business. We believe that, 
like Lord Kitchener, he would make a first-class 
manager for many a big concern, such as the Army and 
Navy Stores. But by that capacity alone he could not 
have succeeded as he has. After all the talk about 
putting Government into the hands of ‘‘the Maples 
and Shoolbreds”—we fancy the phrase was Lord 
Randolph’s—the fact remains that English people do 
not want as their leaders the shopman pure and simple, 
however sound his goods. Something more is indis- 

nsable, imagination. No English statesman of the 
ront rank has been without it—though the second-rate 
men have done well without it, the Norths and North- 
cotes. Slow-witted people seem to think that Mr. 
Chamberlain has succeeded simply because of his 
business ability; they do not see that a strong 
imagination certainly of recent years has informed his 


policy. 


Though it is not likely to be said of Mr. Wyndham’s 
measure, as of at least one Irish land bill introduced 
within recent years, that it is not understanded of 
many of the experts, it cannot be grasped easily except 
by those who study its provisions pretty closely. 
Certain features, however, stand out in bold enough 
relief. As regards the financial side: in the first place 
there is to be a new capital stock guaranteed 2} per 
cent. secured on the value of the land to be raised 
through the Treasury, so that there may be the neces- 
sary cash for the advances the purchasing tenants will 
have to make. Mr. Wyndham considers that a hundred 
million pounds is a liberal estimate of the amount 
necessary to buy the whole of the saleable land: but to 
be on the safe side he names one:hundred and fifty 


million as the amount which can be charged on the 
Exchequer contributions. So much for the operation 
of ‘‘ pure credit”. Next comes an arrangement of cash 
and credit mixed. As one million four hundred thousand 
pounds was devoted in 1902 to the purpose of the 
English Education Act, the Government acknowledges 
that it owes £185,000 a year to Ireland and intends to 
pay the debt. But any losses incurred by the first 
operation will be charged to this latter sum. The third 
operation is simply one of cash. To defeat the legal 
obstacles that have hitherto constantly militated 
against the success of land-purchase schemes, the 
British taxpayer-——who as Colonel Saunderson reminded 
the House includes the Irish taxpayer, a fact some- 
times overlooked—will guarantee advances up to a 
total of twelve million pounds; with this important 
reservation however, that an annual charge of three 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds shall not be 
reached as the limit in less than fifteen years. 


Mr. Wyndham, without any appearance of juggling 
with his figures, as dextrous Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have sometimes been darkly suspected of 
doing, was able with conviction to declare that the 
financial arrangements of the measure entail no risk for 
the taxpayer, that the whole of the credit operation will 
be secured cent. per cent. upon the value of the land, 
and, besides, will be ‘‘ mathematically secured ” on the 
sums sent acrossto Ireland. Turning from the financial 
side : landlords and tenants are to arrange for the sale 
and purchase of the holdings, their transactions being 
subject to the supervision of Estate Commissioners : 
the estate, not the farm, to be the ordinary unit 
of purchase. The Government expect to be able to 
effect economies in administration that will save a 
quarter of a million a year. With fine taste Mr. 
Wyndham avoided flowers of speech. The debate in 
its effect might almost be described as a one-speech 
debate. Mr. Redmond as the chief representative of 
the Nationalist tenants and Colonel Saunderson of the 
Ulster landlords spoke in favour of the bill, Mr. 
T. W. Russell called it a great bill and Mr. Healy a 
great measure of appeasement. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman merely ‘interposed for a few moments”, 
and was not at his ease. One might liken him to 
a ‘‘transient and embarrassed phantom”, only he is 
not nearly so transient as Lord Rosebery and the 
‘* Daily Mail” wish him to be, and is too prosaic to be 
styled a phantom. 


His party do not quite know what to do with Mr. 
Perks, whom Mr. Labouchere rather indelicately now 
refers to in ‘‘ Truth” simply as imperial Perks without 
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even the inverted commas or the ordinary title of 
courtesy—Mr. He will want a still less courteous 
address, now that Chertsey has returned the Conserva- 
tive. At the moment when Liberal unity was being 
chaunted with impressive vigour in Surrey Mr. Perks 
wrote a letter to urge that if the Radical member did 
not pledge himself to reject Home Rule, the noncon- 
formists might as well vote for the Conservative. One 
section of his party has discounted the letter as an 
individual opinion and therefore of little moment ; 
another section consider it as inspired by the Liberal 
League and therefore marks off the wider divergence of 
the two sections. .In the meanwhile Mr. Perks is 
much talked of everywhere, so that the letter has not 
missed its mark. Nor can any nonconformist afford to 
neglect the logic of Mr. Perks’ argument. A noncon- 
formist who makes nonconformity—and this is almost 
universal—the centre of his political creed cannot square 
his political principles with the Home Rule which was 
identified, ina dishonest but very effective electioneering 
cry, with ‘Rome Rule”. The qualified approval ex- 
tended by the Irish party to the Education Bill em- 
phasises Mr. Perks’ argument. But how nonconformists 
can feel hostility to a Bill which was marred in its 
essence by concessions to their views, it is not easy 
altogether to comprehend. The explanation perhaps 
is that weakness and compromise please none. 


It is long since Lord Rosebery has spoken so attrac- 
tively as in his speech in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday on his motion as to the Council of Defence. 
‘* The spacious days of Arthur and of Joseph ” will long 
be remembered to Lord Rosebery’s credit, as much as to 
the disadvantage of his next Ministry, if he should be one 
of the Cabinet whom he was proleptically commiserating. 
And the Earls of Scampersdaile came in with the 
happiest effect—they were interlopers in nosense. How 
much happier this allusion to Sponge and his sporting 
tour than the cheap threadbare tags from Dickens! No, 
for pleasure in speaking we must go to Lord Rosebery. 
We shall never do better. If all the world were a 
debating club, and every word academic, we would 
have Lord Rosebery perpetual Prime Minister, for it is 
the Prime Minister who has to speak the most. Un- 
fortunately there is action as well as speech. Even the 
suggestion of Lord Kitchener for War Secretary cannot 
be laughed down as merely academic ; so Lord Rosebery 
had better leave that alone for ever. Then as to 
economy, well it is easy to hold up pious hands of 
horror at the enormous expenditure, and as popular 
to tell people that they are overtaxed; but Lord 
Rosebery knows that as the State undertakes more 
and more what private persons used to do, so it must 
spend more. That does not prove that the country is 
going beyond its means. 


Probably Lord Rosebery regards what he had to say 
as to the army as his most serious contribution to the 
discussion of practical problems. He admits he has no 
special claim to speak on the matter, but he thinks the 
Government is providing for too large an army. But 
the expert, who studies what is required of an army 
and reasons from experience, is convinced that Mr. 
Brodrick’s figure of 120,000 men, ready for dispatch 
where required at any point of the Empire, is not a man 
too many. The Boer war, if it taught anything at all, 
taught the need of a much larger army than we had. 
And yet the critics, the moment we have scrambled out 


of the wood, are for immediately falling back into the , 


old state of deficiency. Lord Ripon yesterday said 
that Mr. Brodrick ought to have held his hand till the 
war was over, but if Mr. Brodrick had waited the 
chances are nothing whatever would have been done. 
Lord Rosebery was weakest when he propounded his 
own specific. The country is to call upon ail her sons 
to rise in her defence! ‘Does not little Switzerland 
succeed in that way in providing a huge defensive 
reserve? Yes, but, as’ Lord Newton pertinently’ ob- 
served, by compulsion. That makes just the whole 
difference. And it was not very ingenuous of Lord 
Rosebery to leave compulsion out of the account 
in Swiss military arrangements. 


General Sir Hector Macdonald did excellent service 
as a sergeant and as an officer. At the action of 


Omdurman, he showed the world how in circum- 
stances of extreme peril he was capable of meet- 
ing a great emergency. But the tactics he then 
employed so successfully find no place in modern war ; 
they were precisely the best in the circumstances and 
were a fine vindication of the power of steady drill and 
good solid formations against an immensely superior 
horde of savages. When, after Wauchope fell at Majes- 
fontein, Macdonald was appointed to the command of 
the Highland Brigade it was felt by many soldiers that, 
once again, the fact of a man being a hero with the 
populace had been permitted to outweigh more 
important military qualifications. The correctness of 
this view is to be found in the record of the Highland 
Brigade—as a Brigade—in South Africa, subsequent 
to his appointment. Still, he was a fine fighting 
soldier, who did noble work for his country and we 
cannot refrain from expressing our regret that some 
means were not found whereby he might have been 
permitted to resign his command and thus, at least, 
save his name from being connected with the painful 
memories, which must now for ever be attached to it. 


If one may judge the international conference at 
Bloemfontein by its want of advertisement—and no 
negative test is safer—its work has been worth a 
great deal; but the decision arrived at unanimously 
on the last day is so far-reaching and satisfactory 
that one has hesitation in accepting the bare an- 
nouncement. It is announced that the delegates of 
the Cape, the Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, 
Natal and Southern Rhodesia have signed a 
customs convention, by which a preferential tariff 
for British goods is promised and as it were the com- 
mercial federation of the five colonies, so far as inter- 
colonial trade is concerned. The details of the con- 
vention will not be published till June, but if it is at 
all according to the official notification given to the 
Chamber of Commerce in Johannesburg, the reform 
antedates by many months even Mr. Chamberlain’s 
most sanguine estimate of ‘‘the coming of the common- 
wealth”. In any case the promised lowering of the 
railway rates will do much to relieve one of the great 
causes of dissatisfaction in the new colonies, the ex- 
cessive price of all imported food. Simultaneously 
with the conclusion of the conference began the libera- 
tion of Cape rebels, which Mr. Chamberlain promised 
in his last speech at the Cape. It must always bea 
dangerous policy to show tenderness to the crime of 
rebellion ; but it is something that this concession has 
been taken even by so bitter a party paper as ‘‘Ons 
Land” as an act of grace; and from this text is 
preached the duty of gratitude and of working for 
harmony. One would like to trust the sermon; but 
the conduct of the preacher is the measure of its value. 


Calcutta is convulsed over the site of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall. After a year of silent thought, the 
European and native communities with unusual unani- 
mity have risen in vigorous protest against the place 
selected by the Viceroy and his advisory committee. 
It trespasses unsuitably, they find, on the noble Maidan 
which is at once the glory of Calcutta and the relief of 
its panting citizens in the oppressive season when the 
rulers of India have moved as near to paradise as Simla 
can take them. The classic building designed by 
Emerson may be, as is claimed, the most beautiful 
made since British dominion in India began. But 
none the less will it intercept the life-giving breezes and 
narrow the cool recreation ground which the inhabitants 
value more than even a white marble temple thronged 
with ‘‘ curious or reverent crowds”. The eloquent and 
trenchant note in which the Committee defends its posi- 
tion contains a pregnant suggestion that if Calcutta 
cannot give an appropriate site, there are other parts of 
India that can. So perhaps out of the battle of the 
Maidan the rest of India may come by its own. The 
selection of Calcutta for the Memorial was loudly 
challenged at the time on behalf of the wider public who 
subscribed the money and have no enthusiasm for the 
embellishment of Calcutta. Delhi or Agrais the appro- 
priate place for an imperial monument. . 


President Castro has resigned, refused to reconsider 
his resignation, and has resumed the Presidency—all 
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within the week. He says the first two steps were 
dictated by patriotic motives ; and by way of proving it 
finished his first presidential career by a turbulent out- 
burst against the rapacity of Britain and Germany. 
Such a manner of clinching a bargain removes this 
noisy President from the possibility of being considered 
as a responsible statesman; and his resignations, re- 
sumptions and South American oratory are not worth 
reckoning as serious events in politics; nor can one 
hope that the effect of the shuffle will be to put a stop 
to the repeated revolutions which are an unfailing 
amusement and a continuous detriment to the unhappy 
country. As President Castro’s agreement to pay his 
debtors a portion of their debts is signed by the Am- 
bassador of the States, to which President Castro is 
never tired of expressing his devotion, one can hardly 
suppose that even he meant his resignation as an 
excuse for evading his obligations. Possibly he has 
so soon come back to the place, to which his talents for 
South American politics entitles him, because of his 
absolute failure to excite even a flutter of excitement in 
the States. Apart from international complications he 
found himself an unimportant person. 


The French Chamber passed on Thursday the last of 
the Authorisation bills presented by the Government ; 
and M. Combes reached his grand climacteric. The 
Order of the Carthusians was abolished. They have 
lived for nearly a hundred years in buildings conceded 
to them by the State and they have been formally 
authorised, as M. Ménard argued, by a decree pro- 
mulgated in 1816. During these years they have 
brought very considerable wealth to the department of 
the Isére and the individual monks had themselves kept 
to their principles of poverty. M. Combes did not 
exercise his ingenuity in answering arguments. ‘‘ The 
Carthusians ’”’, he said ‘‘ had used their wealth in active 
propaganda against the Republic”. Their author- 
isation was refused, after a scene of some tumult, 
by a majority of more than a hundred votes. 
On the same day, amid a popular outburst of indigna- 
tion, five sisters of charity were brought to trial at the 
Palais de Justice for the crime of visiting the poor and 
nursing the sick without previous application for 
authorisation. Sister Jacob was taken as the arch- 
offender: ‘‘I am a little Sceur de l’Assumption” she 


said ; ‘‘a sick nurse of the poor. I never thought, and 


I do not yet believe, that there can be a law forbidding 
acts of charity”. She was fined a hundred francs and 
her fellow-sinners fifty. They had been using, one 
must suppose, their instinct of charity ‘‘in active 
propaganda against the Republic”. If these are the 
enemies of the Republic, who are its friends ? 


Paris has been not a little perturbed by a statement 
made by one M. Elina before an examining magistrate. 
He was being questioned as to his alleged share in the 
fabrication of some paintings when he announced that 
he could prove the existence of a regular factory of 
ancient masterpieces. Excitement chiefly centres round 
the ‘‘ Tiara of Saitapharnes” for which the Louvre 
authorities gave 400,000 francs. The tiara has at 
present been withdrawn from public gaze. Its authen- 
ticity is still in question, and M. Elina has con- 
fessed himself guilty of a pious hoax ; but there is much 
authority for believing it a forgery. This, it is under- 
stood, is the opinion of Dr. Murray and other authorities 
at the British Museum to whom several similar forged 
pieces of antique gold—afterwards purchased, we are 
glad to say, for a good price by Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
—have been brought from time to time. The due air 
of mystery surrounds the tiara ; the ‘‘ Eclair” caps all 
rumours by publishing an interview with a man who 
professes to know the Russian goldsmith who made 
the tiara, but with intent to deceive no one unless it 
were a bogus savant or two. As a result of M. Elina’s 
assertions a commission has been appointed to. study 
the general question of authenticity of the Louvre 
treasures. It is a wise step; but perhaps no museum 
in the world is less in want of testing than the Louvre. 


A striking account is given in a letter by Sir William 
Crookes to the ‘“‘ Times” and a special article in that 
paper relating to certain experiments made with the 


substance called radium by its discoverer M. Curie, an 
eminent French scientist. Last week Sir William 
Crookes himself exhibited at the Royal Society some 
beautiful experiments showing emanations from radium 
whose impact on a sensitive screen of certain materials 
causes it to glow with a phosphorescent light : and this 
emission apparently goes on without the radium dimin- 
ishing in mass. M. Curie’s demonstration is still more 
remarkable. Radium is shown to emit heat several 
degrees Centigrade above the temperature of its sur- 
roundings. This takes place ‘‘ without combustion, 
without chemical change of any kind and without any 
change in its microscopical structure, which remains 
spectroscopically identical after many months”. Thus 
half a pound of the radium salt would continue for 
months unchanged, emitting heat each hour equal to 
that produced by the combustion of a third of a cubic 
foot of hydrogen gas. The problem is in what way is 
this constant supply of energy produced by the action 
of the radium. As yet science has no answer. 


The relief ship, the ‘‘ Morning”, sends news this 
week of the ‘‘ Discovery”; which was found last 
January in MacMurdo Bay, Victoria Land, whose 
coast line is now known as far south as 78° 50’. Com- 
mander Scott, Dr. Wilson and Lieut. Shackleton accom- 
plished under the most trying conditions a journey as 
far south as latitude 80° 17’, thus establishing a world’s 
record for the furthest point south. To the south of 
this point there appear to be mountains some ten or 
twelve thousand feet high ; but at the latitude 78° 50’ 
mountains which had been said to exist were not to be 
found. The lowest temperature that has been ex- 
perienced was 62° below zero. Only one casualty has 
occurred—the drowning of one of the seamen. 


The five leading societies in scientific engineering 
united to give a dinner in Sir William White’s honour 
on Thursday. ‘‘ Architect of fate” is an expression 
one might employ concerning the ex-Chief Constructor 
of the Navy with no great exaggeration perhaps: for 
may not the fate of a people depend in a great naval 
crisis on whether the shipbuilder in supreme authority 
built right or wrong? The ultimate test of Sir William 
White’s work is not yet. But this we know: in him 
the State has had a servant of whom one can use 
without reservation the word great. Everybody has 
agreed to praise Sir William White. There is no 
reason why everyone should not. There is no danger in 
praise for a large and single-minded. man: it is the 
smaller fry who are liable to suffer through it. 


Dean Farrar died on Saturday, a few days after Dean 
Bradley, whom he long ago succeeded in the head 
mastership of Marlborough. Nothing perhaps in Dean 
Farrar’s life was so admirable as the last months when 
he had to struggle with a mortal illness and his real 
courage was seen in its native force. Many things 
in his insistently busy life jarred on the sensibility 
of those who were not of his public. His oratory 
was spoiled by florid profuseness and sometimes 
want of taste. One might almost retranslate to his 
use Goldsmith’s epitaph : ‘‘ Nullum quod tetigit non or- 
navit ”: he touched nothing which he did not spoil by 
adornments. We remember hearing him praise Father 
Damien’s as a lifé that made ail others appear vulgar, 
a form of eulogy very foreign to Father Damien’s own 
spirit. Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Christ” was one of the most 
immediately successful works ever published ; and the 
admiration of the uncritical multitude is perhaps the 
proof that the author could not apply the norm of criti- 
cism to. his own work. It was perhaps deficiency in 
sensitiveness which most prevented him from reach- 
ing the position which his abilities seemed to point to. 
He was certainly neither a Tom Hughes nor an Arnold ; 
and he had not the qualities that are most needed in a 
bishop. 


It is satisfactory to see that the Employment of 
Children Bill has been received by the House of 
Commons so sympathetically that it has passed its 
second reading and has been sent to a Grand Com- 
mittee. There has been no outcry “‘ of the liberty of 
the subject” and the only anxiety has been that 
practical regulations should be made so that while 
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saving children from many hardships and the country 
from injury by their physical deterioration, the circum- 
stances of their parents should be properly considered. 
The measure is a necessary corollary to the protection 
afforded to children who work in mines and factories, 
and to the Education Acts which are farcical where 
children of tender years have to turn out at three or 
four in the morning, go to school during the day, and 
resume work in the evening. The Bill only applies to 
children under fourteen and by-laws are to be made 
after inquiries by local authorities and submitted to 
the Home Secretary. Legislation of this kind is now 
better understood since it was realised how deteriorated 
physique is telling on Army recruiting. 


‘*Ah rather overdone, M’Chokumchild.” We can 
fhardly believe that the threat will be put into execu- 
tion, but it is undoubtedly a fact that the heads of the 
elementary training colleges have been warned that 
their pupils must undergo this coming summer an 
examination in—Nature-Study. If it does come to 
this we hope that the examiners will be floored ; that a 
Cecilia Jupe will arise in every training college and put 
them out of countenance. 


The recent trials of the University crews over the full 
course have given rise to a good deal of discussion as 
‘to the respective merits of their performances ‘‘ against 
the watch”. They covered the distance between 
Putney and Mortlake upon two successive days under 
very similar conditions, and the times registered over 
the various portions of the course were to all intents 
identical. Cambridge had a better tide to help them 
but encountered worse water above Chiswick, and the 
most competent judges who witnessed both trials affirm 
that there is very little to choose between the two 
performances. There is a great contrast between the 
styles of the two crews. The Oxford men have moderate 
Strength scientifically applied at the same moment, 
while the Cambridge crew have immense power but do 
not row together. They are however daily improving 
in this respect, and if they can acquire the necessary 
uniformity by the day of the race they ought to win 
without very much difficulty. If they fail in this respect, 
it is quite possible that Oxford who are good “‘ stayers ” 
may upset the odds of 3 to 1 which are said to have 
been laid against them. In any event it should be an 
interesting race. 

Stagnation prevailed in all sections of the Stock 
Exchange this week, and business has been practically 
at a standstill. Consols experienced a further relapse, 
the quotation at one time falling to 893, but at the 
reduced price support was forthcoming from many 
quarters and an improvement took place in conse- 
quence. The Irish Land Bill proposals created little 
impression in view of the fact that no issue is contem- 
plated before November next, but at the same time the 
suggestion to create £5,000,000 annually for the next 
three years can hardly be considered as a bull point for 
gilt-edged securities. Tenders for Treasury bills to the 
amount of £ 2,000,000 will be received at the Bank of 
England on Monday next. The bills, which will replace 
those falling due on 5 April, will be dated 4 April, 
and will be payable twelve months after that date. A 
feature of the Foreign market was the fall in Spanish, 
which was heavily sold on the news of the resignation 
of Senor Villaverde, the Finance Minister. 


The Home Railway traffic announcements, though 
not particularly brilliant, were fairly satisfactory on the 
whole, but the market was dull in the entire absence 
of business and in sympathy with the general flatness. 
Money is easier in New York but the public still hold 
aloof from American Railroad Stocks, with the result 
that prices are inclined to sag away. The tone, how- 
ever, in this department is by no means bad. Kaffirs 
have been steady, and the labour situation, on which 
so much depends, certainly seems to be improving. 
Sir J. P. Fitzpatrick stated at the Rand Mines meeting 
that the Native Labour Association received 5,682 
“boys” between the 1st and 21st of this month, which 
is very satisfactory news. Rio Tintos, after declining 
sharply on Paris sales, improved in sympathy with an 
advance in the ‘price of copper. Consols 90,;. Bank 
rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


THE IRISH LAND SETTLEMENT. 


Ss ke present Ministry differs from its various 
predecessors in nothing so remarkably as in 
its method of approaching two Imperial problems 
which have generally been handled with timidity and 
consequent disaster. In its ordinary legislation it has 
too often exhibited transparent opportunism; in the 
humdrum paths of familiar questions it has walked 
languidly. But for some strange reason it seems 
to be braced by the air of the two political 
graveyards, South Africa and Ireland. If we 
credit Mr. Chamberlain with a predominant voice 
in African policy, it is probably not fanciful to 
assume that, without detracting from the credit due to 
Mr. Wyndham, we may ascribe to Mr. Balfour the 
general trend of recent Irish measures. Though not 
an Irishman, Mr. Balfour seems to receive new force 
whenever he falls on Ireland, grasping matters Irish 
with an Antzan grip, very different from his listless 
handling of other matters. Ireland gave him his 
first chance of distinction, and his tenure of 
the post of Chief Secretary at a period marked 
by some of the features of civil war seems to 
have left its permanent impress on his career. 
At the same time there was some danger that the 
Government would prefer a niggling Irish land- 
purchase Bill to a bold measure. Economy is on the 
tongue, and the taxpayer might very possibly think it 
cheaper to let things drift. Ireland is quiet, and the 
type of mind that can be stirred only by outcries 
is common amongst voters. Any large measure of 
land purchase must involve considerable expenditure, 
and that expenditure was certain to be represented as 
a dole to Irish landlords. These were incentives—of a 
sort—to make the promised legislation as meagre as 
decency would allow. 

Happily the Government has recognised that the 
present feeling in Ireland on the land question is prac- 
tically unprecedented. The land conference held in 
January had produced a unanimous report of a very 
surprising kind. The landlord members had admitted 
that a large scheme of purchase offered the only pos- 
sible solution of the agrarian tangle, and that some- 
thing ought to be done for the evicted tenants. The 
Landlords’ Convention had in the end endorsed the 
findings of the conference. On thecther hand the tenants’ 
representatives, more than one of whom had in years past 
denounced Irish landlords with singularly harmonious 
acrimony, solemnly recorded their conviction that the 
landlords had suffered considerably from legislation, 
and that they formed an element essential to the 
prosperity of Ireland. The British taxpayer was not 
invited to the meeting, it is true, and it is probable that 
his existence facilitated the agreement reached. But 
the British taxpayer is a little apt to forget that the 
agrarian situation in Ireland is not a natural product, 
but is the direct outcome of legislation for which he is 
responsible. The complete divorce between current 
topics of interest in the two islands is illustrated by 
the fact that the moment chosen by the opposing Irish 
interests for reconciliation was not, financially, a con- 
venient one. That very fact however acquits the Irish 
of a deliberate and insincere attempt to raid the 
common purse. 

The central fact of the Irish land problem at 
present is that the free play of the open market 
has been deliberately abolished by legislation, and 
that two systems of direct State intervention are at 
work side by side, each of them unprecedented in 
the United Kingdom. ‘ On the one hand the State 
is fixing, every fifteen years, the rent which an Irish 
tenant shall pay his landlord. On the other it has 
been pledging its credit to enable the tenant under 
certain rigid conditions to buy his holding. Landlords 
who were comparatively indifferent to their Irish 
properties have under the Ashbourne Acts accepted 
prices which to a great extent spoiled the market for 
their less fortunate fellows. As regards the tenants, 
three considerations at least have withheld many 
of them from offers to purchase. First, the 
periodical visitations of the rent-fixing commissioners 
have made them uncertain whether at any given 
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moment purchase was a sound investment in view of 
probable future reductions of rent. Secondly, the 
early purchasers got very good terms, and Irish 
tenants, instead of studying the chapters of the 
Nicomachean Ethics which deal with distributive 
justice, have a way of asking ‘‘ Why wouldn’t I get 
my farm as cheap as Tim Brady got his?” Thirdly, 
the court took an unnecessarily gloomy view in many 
cases of a tenant’s credit, and refused to lend him 
money which he was perfectly able to repay. Yet in 
spite of all land-purchase, so far as it has gone, has 
admittedly worked well. 

A great obstacle to further progress was the indebted- 
ness of many landlords. A very large proportion of 
Irish estates are at present burdened by head-rents 
(which at the time of the original lease allowed the 
lessee substantial profits), mortgages, or family charges 
fixed long ago with irresponsible cheerfulness on the 
assumption that land must always be the most valuable 
of assets. The greatest grievance of landlords under 
the Act of 1881 and its sequels is that these charges 
have been left intact although the rents paid by 
tenants have been reduced by the State. In such 
cases there is a strong claim for State aid, provided 
that the aid be utilised to forward a policy which 
is for the general good of the community. It is now 
universally admitted that the substitution of purchase 
for rent-fixing must diminish litigation, relieve the 
country gentlemen of Ireland from present pecuniary 
uncertainty which kills enterprise, and make it to the 
interest of the tenant to improve his farm instead of to 
represent it in as bad a light as possible to the rent- 
fixing tribunal. In other words land-purchase may be 
expected to diminish agitation and to foster industry— 
two results for which it is worth while to pay. The 
great danger of the process, however, lies in the reck- 
fess land-hunger which is ingrained in the Irish peasant. 
Prevented from volunteering a rack-rent to the Jand- 
ford, he has of recent years been ready to pay absurd 
prices for the mere tenant-right, with the result that the 
great reductions of rent have too often failed to benefit 
him. Converted into a proprietor he might be expected 
to subdivide his holding as in the slack days before the 
famine, or to buy up neighbouring patches by the aid 
of the local usurer. The hardest landlords have 
notoriously come from the class just above that of 
mere peasants. In fifty years’ time it might appear 
that we had expropriated the country-gentleman merely 
to make way for the son of the village shopkeeper. 

Mr. Wyndham’s Bill faces difficulties boldly: it 
claims an ultimate free grant of £12,000,000, besides 
pledging the national credit to a loan of some hundred 
millions secured on the land—the tenant-purchaser 
has hitherto paid loyally—and on certain annual allot- 
ments for Irish purposes. The tenant is to pay 
for 68; years a sum considerably lower than a 
second-term judicial rent, but the margin of the re- 
duction is so wide that it is difficult to see how 
many years’ purchase is represented. Mr. Wyndham 
carefully avoided speaking in terms of years’ purchase 
of the present rental—the common unit of calculation— 
and his audience were obviously bewildered in an attempt 
to estimate the average width of the gap between 
vendors’ and purchasers’ price which the free grant was 
intended to meet. Two very useful provisions of last 
year’s Bill are repeated: six years’ undisputed posses- 
sion are to confer title, and the landlord may, we 
gather, be allowed State credit to purchase (and clear) 
his own demesne. The first provision will enable 
many to sell, the second will encourage those landlords 
who are the most desirable members of society to remain 
in Ireland. We have no doubt that most of them 
will do so. The removal of the rent-nexus will destroy 
the only real cause of friction between them and the 
people. The important problems of evicted tenants 
and of labourers’ dwellings are touched. But perhaps 
the most interesting provision is that by which the 
State retains a perpetual rent-charge of one-eighth 
of the purchaser’s annual instalments, thus securing 
a position which will enable it to prevent aliena- 
tion or excessive mortgaging of the farmers’ hold- 
ings. Here the Indian experience of Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell is clearly traceable. A board of three 
Estates Commissioners, with purely administrative 


functions, is created to supervise the transfer of land, 
which it is hoped will be largely initiated by voluntary 
bargaining between landlord and tenant. 


INDIAN PROSPERITY. 


ied prosperity means a balance at your bankers, India 
is undeniably prosperous. The financial statement 
for the year just closed once again presents a surplus 
very largely in excess of the anticipaced balance. Yet 
no one is surprised. Not only was such a result fore- 
shadowed in Lord Curzon’s Durbar speech but it was 
foretold from the moment the estimates were published 
a year ago. Consequently the surplus estimated at 
much below a million now proves to be nearly 
two millions and three-quarters. The time has at last 
come for the long-deferred relief to the taxpayer. 
Patriot, prophet and critic have all indicated two taxes 
as standing first for remission. Lord Curzon has 
carried all parties with him by giving relief under both 
heads. The coming year will see a reduction of 
£240,000 in income-tax, a concession beyond 
all criticism except that the abatement might well 
have gone further. Whatever its theoretical perfec- 
tion, an income-tax is utterly unsuited to India. It is 
opposed to the ideas and customs of the people : it is 
inquisitorial and therefore oppressive. It is accordingly 
extremely unpopular. 

There is more room for difference of opinion con- 
cerning the salt duty. The opposition to this impost 
originated largely with Europeans whose economic 
dogmas and democratic instincts are offended by the 
idea of a tax on a necessary of life and who are more- 
over probably unaware that the arrangements under 
which the duty has been assessed have actually 
operated to lower the price and increase the con- 
sumption of salt. The cry so raised has been 
taken up in India by a party that welcomes any 
complaint against the Government likely to excite 
sympathy in England. The great bulk of the people 
can feel no resentment at the salt tax because they do 
not know that they pay it. The average contribution 
is calculated to be sixpence yearly per head of the 
population. The relief therefore will amount to only a 
fraction over a penny in the year, if it ever reaches the 
consumer at all. The remission of one-fifth of the total 
duty, now granted, comes to less than one-tenth of a 
penny per pound. Looking at the minute quantities in 
which salt is purchased by the lower classes, it is hardly 
conceivable that this reduction can practically affect 
retail prices. Yet it will cost the revenue 41,113,300. 
The full justification of the measure lies in the circum- 
stance that the salt duty, like the income-tax in England, 
is the ready resource of the Exchequer in cases of 
emergency, and must be kept low in prosperous years 
to serve as a resource in times of trouble. 

The huge balances of previous years were swollen by 
windfalls in the shape of items of an accidental or 
adventitious character. Assets of this nature still 
appear but they no longer dominate the accounts. 
There is on the other hand a steady growth under all 
the chief permanent heads of income. Land revenue, 
customs, excise, salt, railways and irrigation have 
contributed to make up an unestimated increment of 
24 millions. There is enough in these significant totals 
to justify Lord Curzon’s modest declaration that ‘‘ the 
economic progress of the country has been satisfactory”. 
The depressing effects of the famine cycle are passing 
away and the enormous charges it involved have sunk 
to a figure too small to be worthy of inclusion in the 
telegraphic summary. 

The forecast for the coming year indicates a con- 
tinuance of these favourable conditions. Notwith- 
standing the large remissions which followed the 
famine, land revenue shows a substantial advance and 
the State property in railways is expected to yield a 
growing and important profit. On the other hand the 
capricious opium revenue cannot be trusted to keep its 
present level. Countervailing duties on bounty-fed 


sugar have done their work in safeguarding the 
indigenous industry and are not to be treated asa 
source of progressive income. But the total results 
display a strong financial position. In spite of the 
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large reductions of taxation and the addition of a 
million and a half to expenditure the new year will end 
with a surplus not far short of a million. Of the increased 
expenditure the army claims but half a million. This 
even is not a fresh addition to its cost. It represents the 
restoration to its full strength by the return of troops 
lent to Africa and China. For special defence works the 
moderate sum of £120,000 is provided. The military 
position is regulated by political considerations which 
there is reason to fear are imperfectly realised in this 
country. Lord Curzon has seized this opportunity for 
an impressive survey of the changes which are pro- 
foundly altering the position of India both in Asiatic 
politics and as a vital part of the greater Empire whose 
prosperity is bound up with her own. It is impossible 
to overrate the gravity of the developments which are 
rapidly following the absorption by a great European 
land-power of the countries which lie along the Indian 
borders or within striking distance of her frontiers and 
are complicated by the advance of other European 
Powers in Western and Eastern Asia. The Viceroy’s 
own immediate task is to rally all the various nation- 
alities and influences of India in preparation for possi- 
bilities which threaten each alike. This task could 
not be in more competent hands. His words 
must also serve to rouse the attention of the 
people of this country to the new conditions which 
menace their world-wide interests. A striking result 
of the apathy which has characterised English policy in 
one important field of action appears in the announce- 
ment now made in the Indian Council that Persia has 
refused to suspend the recent tariff which gives Russia 
overwhelming advantages in her commercial occupa- 
tion of the Shah’s dominions. Lord Curzon’s weighty 
words should at least silence those who would weaken 
the military resources of India at a time when it is 
necessary that the forces of the country should be in 
the highest state of efficiency and the defences secure. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory feature of the financial 
dispositions now announced is the concurrent reduction 
of cash balances by over two millions and the decision 
to raise fresh loans both in England and in India. The 
extraordinary demands at present hanging over a 
depressed money market render this a very unpro- 
pitious time for borrowing. The rupee loan of two 
crores would be much facilitated, if an exchange rate 
of sixteen pence were guaranteed for the interest on 
enfaced paper payable in London. With careful 
financing the concession need not cost the treasury 
anything. 


KAFFIR PIG OR WORKING-MAN? 


Ts Empire is indebted to Mr. Chamberlain for 

having pricked the bubble of cant and hypocrisy, 
so industriously blown up on Tuesday by those three 
doughty knights of barbarism, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir 
John Gorst, and Sir William Harcourt. The question 
before the House of Commons was the second reading 
of the Consolidated Fund (No. I.) Bill, on which the 
three Tartuffes above mentioned took occasion to 
denounce the blind lust of dirty gold, and to advocate 
the pig theory of Kaffir civilisation. Truly adversity, 
or opposition, which to a politician is the same thing, 
makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows. For 
what was Sir John Gorst doing in the same truckle-bed 
with Sir Charles Dilke and Sir William Harcourt ? 
Anyhow, it is impossible to conceive more puerile and 
pernicious nonsense than his speech on native labour 
in South Africa. The mature mind of Sir John Gorst 
is apparently haunted by the infantile fancy of the 
noble savage running wild in the woods. Why make 
a man, who can lie basking in the tropical sun, 
stroking his stomach, and watching his wives grub 


the fields, why force him to dig for ‘‘dirty gold”, 


which ‘‘ would not make one human creature 
one bit the happier”? We can imagine the 
rapturous cheers with which this peroration would 
be received by the Radical Johnians in the Cambridge 
Union. But our ink turns red as we record the fact 
that this claptrap fell from the lips of an ex-member of 
the Ministry, who wears “the silver livery of adviséd 

e”’, and who refused the Governorship of the Isle of 

an, and that it really was cggtentedl (according to 


the newspapers) by the Opposition in the House of 
Commons. It is time that we made up our minds 
whether the Kaffir under British rule is to be pig or 
working-man. Pig he will be, if left to follow his own 
devices, and that is apparently the desire of these 
humanitarian humbugs. The far-reaching economic 
effects of the production or non-production of this same 
dirty gold, and the appalling political peril of allowing 
an idle black population to multiply round (compara- 
tively speaking) a handful of whites are undreamt of 
in the philosophy of Sir John Gorst. Lancashire we 
believe is Sir John Gorst’s country, and Lancashire 
men, including possibly Sir John’s forbears, have grown 
rich, and we should not be surprised to hear ‘‘ happy”, 
by the production of coal, which is at least as dirty as 
gold. Why should Lancashire lads and lasses have 
been withdrawn from the fair fields and sweet hedge- 
rows to dig in the bowels of the earth? We do know 
that the horrors of the middle passage in a slave ship, 
and the most sensational pages in ‘*‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” and the “Story of an African Farm” pale 
before the facts of the labour in Lancashire coal-mines 
as revealed by Lord Ashley half a century ago. It is 
this historical reminiscence which makes one retch at 
the mumping cant of Sir John Gorst and his co-senti- 
mentalists. There is absolutely nothing in the con- 
ditions of South African labour to justify these puling 
protestations. Gold is like coal, or any other product ; 
it happens to be a medium—but no, we will not be 
drawn into an elementary lecture. We prefer to try 
to post to Sir John Gorst Mrs. Fawcett’s Manual of 
Political Economy. From the ethical point of view, 
the only answer to Sir John Gorst’s sermon is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Johnsonian retort, that if the last word 
of modern civilisation is to make the Kaffir a pig, there 
is no more to be said. 

The case of Sir William Harcourt is different. With 
this statesman the labour question in South Africa is 
not one of sentiment, but of politics. Sir William 
cants as heartily as Sir John; but his cant is of a more 
cunning kind. Sir William Harcourt knows that the 
reputation of Mr. Chamberlain, and consequently of 
the Government, depends upon the success of the 
newly annexed provinces. He also knows that for 
a variety of reasons, some just and some unjust, 
there is a great deal of prejudice amongst the 
men in the street against the South African million- 
aire, who plays in the popular eye the part of 
the ‘‘Nabob” at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Now, if Sir William Harcourt, by cunningly stirring 
up hatred against the helots of Park Lane, can manage 
to deprive South Africa of its necessary complement of 
cheap labour, he will not only ruin the Transvaal, but 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Unionist party. These are 
stakes worth playing for! Accordingly, Sir William 
Harcourt stoutly asserts that there is plenty of black 
labour in South Africa, if only the blind greed of the mine- 
owner will pay the price. Sir William says so many 
other things about the Transvaal mines which are true 
that he cannot believe this which is untrue. It is per- 
fectly true, for instance, that many of the mines are 
made to sell, not pay ; that they have been so over- 
capitalised that they never can be worked at a profit. 
But it is demonstrably false that there is sufficient black 
labour in South Africa to work the mines that will pay. 
Wages have been raised, and conditions of keep im- 
proved: but the mines cannot get half the number of 
boys they had before the war. Railways, agriculture, 
house-building, domestic service, and the Government 
absorb a far larger proportion than before, and the rest 
are leading that ideal, idyllic life sung by Sir John Gorst. 
Labour must be imported from India or from China; 
and this question of the importation of coolies was the 
only important and interesting part of the debate. Sir 
Charles Dilke, who, to do him justice, canted less than 
his colleagues, maintained that all agreements as to 
native labour should be submitted to the sanction of 
the House of Commons. We are relieved that Mr. 
Chamberlain had the presence of mind to refuse this 
proposal. He pointed out that though it was not 
deemed expedient to grant the Transvaal and 
Orange colonies the forms of self-government at 
once, they were Crown colonies only in theory 
and in name. The Imperial Government would not 
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dream of interfering, said Mr. Chamberlain, with 
the colonists on such a question as native labour. If 
the opinion of South Africa is in favour of importing 
coolies, it cannot be prevented. And the more severely 
fussy Pharisees in this country lecture the mine-owners 
on the iniquity of cheap labour, the more surely will 
coolie importation be hurried on. More serious for the 
mining industry than the preaching of the pig theorists 
is the apparent indecision, or apathy, or timidity, of the 
Kaffir magnates. These gentlemen know perfectly 
well that they can get as much labour from abroad as 
they want for the asking. They have been offered 
large and immediate supplies from the stalwart tribes 
of Northern India.* But they hesitate, and talk about 
colonial sentiment, and profess to prefer Chinese as 
more easily manageable than Punjaubis. The mine- 
owners have made one mistake about wages. Let them 
not make another about Indian labour. It will take a 
much longer time and a far greater pinch of poverty to 
reconcile public opinion to the Chinese. 


ELIZABETHAN AND VICTORIAN EMPIRE. 


‘= Queens represent for Englishmen of to-day 
the growth of empire through all its stages. The 
commemorations of the reign of Queen Victoria, which 
are still vivid memories, could not be dissociated 
historically from the commemoration of Elizabeth, 
whose reign ended 300 years ago. When, during the 
celebration of the two Jubilees of Queen Victoria, the 
story of the Empire was re-told in all its phases, we 
hardly knew whether to be prouder of the earlier 
glories of the epos which began with the Odysseys of 
Elizabeth’s heroes, or of the later glories which were 
syitmarised and symbolised for us in the now well- 
wormphrase the Victorian age. It has been left for 
the Reyal Geographical Society alone to institute a 
formal commemoration of the tercentenary of Queen 
Elizabeth’s death. This it has done appropriately 
enough, if insufficiently, by recalling the geographical 
discoveries of that golden age of exploration when men 
lighted upon solid continents while searching for the 
illusive worlds of their own imagination. Some sur- 
prise has been felt that in memory of such a reign as 
Elizabeth’s nothing more should have been done to 
mark by a national or public act this tercentenary 
event. One explanation would be that the nation has so 
recently reviewed its historical position as an Empire 
that it would have been supererogatory to do again in 
connexion with the name of Elizabeth what it had so 
recently done in connexion with that of Victoria. 
Even so, however, it seems treating the great Queen’s 
memory rather perfunctorily that we should have 
recalled it only by narrating again the oft-told story of 
the geographers and navigators. Though they played 
so important a part in the events of her reign, they do 
not by any means connect Elizabeth’s time with ours 
so directly as do other things which cannot be treated 
under the head of geography. 

The fact that Englishmen took more definitely to 
the sea-faring life during Elizabeth’s reign is of 
more importance than the discoveries they actually 
made or the colonies that were planted. They did 
not take to the sea because America was discovered, 
or that they wished to make new conquests to 
compensate for the possessions in France, the 
last vestiges of which had been lost at the end of 
Mary’s reign. Nor merely for romantic adventure 
though there were plenty of romantic adventurers. The 
depopulation of the country by the extension of grazing 
in place of corn-growing and the growth of manu- 
factures had much more to do with it. England had 
begun to be industrial. It was the manufactures that ab- 
sorbed the otherwise redundant agricultural pepulation, 
and the increase of manufacturing power meant that 
a surplus of products had to be disposed of by foreign 
trade. Capital was increasing, and the modern system 
of trading with borrowed capital had begun. The 
chartered companies which did so much in the way of 
exploration and trading and in governing colonies, when 
they were founded, would not have been possible 
when capital was used only by those who owned it. 
Employment was wanted for it, and political economy 
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began with the theory that it was better to use it 
in foreign trade because it would bring money into 
the country. The Elizabethans wanted colonies for 
trade, and when the rage for discovering gold mines 
died out, it was still with the notion of money flowing 
into the country that colonies were sought, and this 
again led to the barriers by which colonies were pre- 
vented from trading with any other than their founders. 
The colonies were the means by which the national 
power was built up on the basis of the navy ; and Pro- 
tection and Navigation Acts fostered it. 

The same method is now being used by modern nations 
who are desiring colonies and sea power in our own day; 
and such nations are copying the example of Spain, 
Holland, France and England in the time of Elizabeth. 
When England was struggling first with Spain, then 
with Holland, and afterwards with France it was by 
means of the theory and practice of cultivating national 
power by regulation of trade and not by free trade that 
she succeeded. Internal trade was protected, exports 
were encouraged, corn was grown here and not im- 
ported, though the economic effects were as well known 
then asnow. What was wanted was a strong nation: 
and that was secured through a vigorous, skilful, and 
daring race of seamen, and a healthy peasantry and 
yeomanry ‘‘the country’s pride”. When England in 
Elizabeth’s time began to struggle with the nations 
who then held commercial supremacy and colonial 
empires she fought them with their own weapons. 
These were essentially the same by which England’s 
present rivals are endeavouring to undermine the supre- 
macy and empire which she has held since Holland was 
drained dry by the Navigation Acts. For four hundred 
years the position of a nation in Europe has depended 
on its possessions out of Europe, and therefore on its 
navy. In the reign of Victoria Africa and China 
and the Pacific have been as really ‘‘ discovered” as 
were America and the Atlantic in the reign of Elizabeth’s 
father; and the twentieth century European nations 
have a prize thrown into their midst essentially like 
that which dazzled them at the end of the six- 
teenth. The earlier prize passed to England by the 
victories of a navy which arose out of a commerce that 
had, in its turn, grown under.a strict system of protec- 
tion to which even that of the United States is lax. 
Then England, having almost all oversea possessions 
in her own hand, laid down her ancient arms and invited 
the whole world to share in the commerce which she 
had so long rigidly guarded. 

With free trade established in the days of Victoria 
disappeared in England the remnants of the State 
theory of commerce, the so-called ‘‘ Mercantile 
System” which had been created by Elizabethan 
writers. People naturally leave off arms who have 
nobody to fight with and England did this when 
she adopted free trade. Since Waterloo the com- 
merce of the world had been in her hands, and she 
had therefore no rival fleets threatening her naval 
supremacy. She began to imagine that since she had 
no longer to fight for her colonial empire she might be 
indifferent to it, and she cherished the delusion that she 
might neglect it and yet retain all its benefits. The 
last quarter of a century of Victoria’s reign contains 
the history of a disillusionment. Africa and the East 
came on the scene ; and the founding of new colonial 
empires, and the rivalry for foreign trade, became as 
evidently the object of a struggling group of Conti- 
nental Powers as it had been when America and India 
had revealed their possibilities in Elizabeth’s days. 
They had armed themselves with the old weapons 
which England had thrown away; and to their 
astonishment Englishmen found that there was a good 
deal more to be said for the wisdom of their ancestors 
than they had been accustomed to hear. History 
seemed to be repeating itself; and the retention 
as well as the growth of empire did appear after 
all to depend not ona policy of general benevolence, 
but on the possession of exclusive advantages and 
protection from competition. The nations had 


passed from a state of quiescence and equilibrium 
in which each was absorbed in merely national 
and local struggles, and were again in a state of 
war, each evidently intent on commercial supremacy 
and repartition of the world. 


The question for 
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Englishmen in the later years of the reign of Victoria 
seemed to be, whether the commercial and colonial 
empire, of which the seeds were planted in the 
days of Elizabeth, was not gradually to decay 
and ultimately to disappear. It might be slowly 
perhaps but surely as that of Spagn, whose end had 
come only at the close of the nineteenth century. 

The war in South Africa presented itself as pos- 
sibly the first step of the process in our own case. 
Empire and free trade came into very remarkable 
juxtaposition. Had the ideas of the ‘‘ mercantilists” 
of Elizabeth been justified by the decay of agriculture ? 
Economic advantages may imply overwhelming national 
disadvantages had been their teaching. We were 
painfully afraid we were going to experience its truth. 
Whatever views may be held as to the effect which the 
too great increase of town life has had on the national 
resources in men, it is certain that we fought the war of 
colonial empire in South Africa under the oppressive 
feeling that the pursuit of wealth under the theory 
of free trade alone was full of dangers. More- 
over it was probably mistaken even from this 
narrow point of view. Our advancing rivals were 
Protectionists as were the Colonists who had joined us 
in the fight for the colonial empire in South Africa. 
Their protectionism and our free trade are the obstacle 
to the first step necessary for bringing England and her 
Colonies into a position towards the rest of the world 
similar to that which they occupied when the colonial 
empire was founded. Federation is the modern ex- 
pression for the resumption of the old relation. Its 
characteristic was close union instead of the loose 
aggregation which it became later. The terms of the 
relation would have to be stated in a mightily different 
way now; but it is becoming more evident that the 
Victorian idea of the empire will have to be transformed 
into what was essentially the idea on which the 
Elizabethan empire was founded. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: WESTMINSTER. 


REFOUNDED BY QUEEN ELIZABETH 1560. HEAD- 
MASTER Dr. Gow; APPOINTED 1900. 


}: VaR the strongest supporters of the English public 

schools as training grounds of character and 
independence must admit that something is lost by the 
severance of home ties; there are defects, though the 
advantages of the system preponderate. It may be that 
the free play of the individual, the influence of boy upon 
boy, and especially of the older on the younger, can only 
work themselves out logically in the barrack-like rough 
and tumble of public-school life ; but the sympathy of the 
home, the cultivation of manners, above all the occa- 
sional contact with feminine influences mean much to a 

rowing boy. The practical separation of the sexes 
or a period of ten years is not in itself an unmixed 
good ; those who have seen in practical working the 
surprising results which co-education can achieve are 
not at all disposed to pin their faith for ever to the 
conventual and monastic idea; co-education, so far 
from increasing moral risks, acts entirely, to the surprise 
of the moralisis, the other way. The reasons go too 
deep into the fundamentals of human nature to be 
examined here ; but if a school could be invented com- 
bining the freedom of the public school, the discipline 
of its athletics and public opinion, of its monitorial 
system and its individual responsibility with an occa- 
sional touch of the humanising and stimulating side of 
home life, that would be something approaching the 
ideal ; it is not at all unlikely that it is this touch of 
domestic and social influence which imparts to German 
and American education, nine-tenths of which is carried 
on in schools which are not boarding schools, just that 
tone of strenuous labour in school lite which is wanting 
in the English public school. 

To our mind Westminster comes nearer to this ideal 
than any school in England; and under its present 
Head, one of the two or three really great headmasters 
whom we now possess, the ideal should go a long way 
towards being realised. Tucked away in a corner of 
the most historic and romantic quarter of London, its 


life and very schoolrcoms interwoven with the Abbey 
and with Parliament, possessed of traditions and build- 
ings which, comparatively small as they are, pale in 
beauty and richness of association before those of 
neither Eton nor Winchester, the school throws its 
doors open to home-boarders, and of 270 in the 
school, 170 are non-resident; all boys, however, are 
allotted to a house, the whole school is subject to the 
house and monitorial system of organisation, and all 
boys must take part in “station”, that is compulsory 
athletics from 2 to 3. 

The early history of the school is uncertain, There 
was undoubtedly a school connected with the Convent 
in Edward III.’s time, but its history really begins 
with Queen Elizabeth, though Henry VIII. appears 
already to have given the school a headmaster and 
some sort of a constitution, and entrusted its govern- 
ment to the new Dean and Chapter ; this system Elizabeth 
developed and consolidated and up till the Public Schools 
Act of 1861 the school remained under the immediate con- 
trol of the Dean and Chapter. In 1861 the governing 
body was severed from the Chapter, but the Dean of 
Westminster still serves as a connecting tie by his mem- 
bership of the body of governors, which numbers also 
representatives from the linked colleges of Christ 
Church, Oxford and Trinity College, Cambridge; the 
Chapter is also liable for the tuition of the King’s 
scholars. Elizabeth provided for forty scholars, who 
are royal scholars, that is called after the king or queen 
according to the sex of the reigning monarch; the 
scholars were to be chosen from those who had been in 
the school at least a year, so that even from Elizabeth’s 
time dates the division of the school into scholars and 
town-boys, the latter now including all not on the founda- 
tion, whether resident in the houses or home-boarders. 
The number of scholars is now sixty and, unlike 
college at Eton, the King’s scholars always seem to 
have claimed and exercised the most important place 
in the school ; Elizabeth endowed Westminster further 
with three scholarships each year at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, and till 1873 
the town-boys were not eligible for these; the King’s 
scholars exclusively manage and present the West- 
minster play, one of a cycle of four Latin plays 
with an amusing topical epilogue being acted every 
winter; and until quite recently none but a 
King’s scholar could be captain of the school. 
The great Doctor Busby, who reigned as headmaster 
from 1638-1695, not only guided the school through 
very troublous times, but in his freshness of method 
no less than in his strength of will made the school a 
real force during the period, in a way which reminds 
one of the great headmasters of last century; his 
memory survives in an aggressive monument in the 
Abbey, and in the famous retort to a Roman convert ; 
Busby asked him why he changed his Church, and to 
the answer ‘‘ Because the Lord had need of me” 
came the quick retort ‘‘ 1 never knew that the Lord 
had need of anything but once, and that was of an 
ass”. 

Something has already been said of the school 
buildings ; Westminster possesses three or four build- 
ings, which in their way are quite unique; the 
long facade of the college dormitory, familiar to 
everyone who has visited the delightful Abbey 
Garden, comes from the master hand of Wren; 
here the scholars still sleep in small cubicles called 
“houses” ; and here the Play is performed, about half 
the cubicles at the end being removed for the. purpose. 
Then Busby’s library, built by the doctor and bequeathed 
to the school in 1695, and now containing his books 
and used as a form room for the seventh or highest 
form, has been described as the most beautiful building 
of its kind in London; the ceiling alone is worth a 
visit. 

The big schoolroom, known technically to West- 
minster boys as ‘‘up-school”, is an imposing place, 
and was altered for the use of the school from the 
buildiogs of the ancient Dorter, in accordance with a 
Chapter order of 1591 : traces of twelfth-century work 
still appear on the east side, and the names of old 
Westminsters surround the walls, some dating from 
the time of Elizabeth’s refounding. Here, in a semi- 
circle at the top of the room, sit the Monitorial Council, 
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consisting of the seventh of heads of houses, on either 
side of the headmaster, and in front of them stands 
the ancient oak table, Busby’s table, the drawers of 
which must be opened and the two birches displayed 
when ‘‘up-school” is used, and here assemble the 
whole school for the formal Latin prayers, an express 
exception under the Act of Uniformity, every evening. 

Then there is Ashburnham House, built by Inigo Jones 
and occupied in Anne’s time by Lord Ashburnham, but in 
1868 purchased by the school whose premises encircled 
it. Ashburnham House is now used for a library and 
reading-room, a comfortable place which unlike most 
school libraries entices you to enter and read you know 
not quite how, and which with drill, gymnasium and the 
carpenters’ shop is one of the alternatives for boarders 
at the time of ‘‘occupation”’, i.e. from 5-6 when 
every boy must be at something, though not necessarily 
at work. But the most interesting of the many historic 
buildings Westminster possesses is the College Hall, 
looking on the Deanery, with an entry into Jerusalem 
Chamber. It is peculiarly reminiscent of the Abbey 
life ; as it stands it formed part of the school in 1560, 
indeed the walls date back to Abbot Litlington, who 
added this building to the monastery as the abbot’s 
refectory. The College Hall was not one of the build- 
ings transferred to the new governors in 1868. It still 
belongs to the Dean and Chapter and when Convoca- 
tion met the scholars till quite recently retired to 
‘¢ Jerusalem”, to make way for the Lower House of 
Convocation. In this hall the King’s Scholars have all 
their meals, and at mid-day all the home boarders who 
are not “‘ half boarders” dine here also. To be a half 
boarder seems to consist in little but in paying larger 
fees, and being attached to one of the other boarding 
houses, ‘‘Grants” or ‘‘ Regards”, where the half 
boarder dines and has his locker. 

The present members, 270, represent an increase of 
4o since Dr. Gow came, and the headmaster looks 
forward to an increase to 300, but no further, for he 
holds that to be the ideal size; of these, 150 read 
classics, the rest, 120, are on the modern side, for whom 
every provision is made, and for whom new science 
buildings are being erected in Great College Street. 

It is interesting to find so experienced an educationist 
as Dr. Gpw in thorough sympathy with the views on 
modern education expressed in these articles, that the 
point to be kept constantly in mind is the increase of 
educational opportunity; to use his own words, 
**You must poke about in a boy’s mind to find 
out what he can do”. Dr. Gow was specially 
clear on the uselessness of the classical medium 
for many boys; that in any case classics at first 
really present the same features as science, learn- 
ing words is classifying specimens, and boys should be 
turned on to that system of classification that suits 
them best, be it gerunds or botany. Dr. Gow divides 
those to whom classics do not appeal into two classes, 
those who cannot make headway with them from the 
very start, and who should be transferred at thirteen ; 
these will usually speaking be boys of no great intelli- 
gence. And secondly boys, often of great intelligence, 
who succeed fairly with classics till sixteen, but who 

’ will never secure their best development by their means, 
and who should then be given an opportunity on other 
lines. Westminster is a place where modern methods 
have a peculiar opportunity, for Westminster has every- 
thing necessary to supplement the effects of modernity ; 
reverence, repose, restraint breathe from every tradition 
very stone: what boy, however modern, can use the 
wonderful Abbey as his school chapel, without drawing 
in its spirit? The House of Commons is hardly an 
educational institution, but six youngsters every day 
have free access to the ‘‘ House”, which is within the 
narrow school bounds, and no privilege is more prized 
by the boys, or more valuable to the school. Even the 
right to represent the populace and shout ‘‘ Vivat rex” 
at the Coronation, is luckily too seldom exercised to 
come within every boy’s experience, but it is a proud 
memory for those who share it. 

Athletics are of course carried on under greater diffi- 
culties at Westminster than in the country: yet the 
centre of Dean’s Yard and the 11 acres in Vincent 
Square continue to produce no mean cricketers and 
football players: Charterhouse with its far larger 


numbers, had to succumb to the “ pink” on 
the cricket field in 1902, and in 1900 at football: 
and Dr. Gow, with reasonable pride, points out 
that last year Westminster had four ties in the 
Cricket elevens, two playing for Oxford and two for 
Cambridge, a result equalled by no other school. Even 
Eton had only three representatives. Rowing used to 
be carried on, but ‘‘ water”, as it was called, was stopped 
some twenty years ago, by Dr. Rutherford on the 
unanimous request of the junior masters, and in spite 
of the vigorous protests of Old Westminsters it was 
rightly stopped. Since the Embankment and the in- 
creased swiftness of the river, rowing at Westminster 
itself had become impossible, and ‘‘ water’ meant 
journeys en masse to Putney and the work of the 
school was seriously upset. 

The question of moving Westminster into the country 
has been mooted: it would be the greatest mistake : 
the health of boys at Westminster is excellent, and the 
position and opportunities of the school as it is at 
present are unique. We hope and anticipate for the 
school, under Dr. Gow, a great period of usefulness 
and success. 

*,* The next article in this series will be on Clifton. 


GIRLS’ GAMES. 


‘Ts editor has asked me to write about girls’ games, 

otherwise I would not have ventured on a subject 
in which all the athletic of my sex are so keenly inte- 
rested. Indeed, bearing in mind the various high- 
pressure, super-heated arguments to which I have 
listened, I am tempted to follow the famous example 
of the writer on Chinese metaphysics, by referring to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (‘‘ Times” edition), and 
simply combine girls and games, or games and girls. 
But, unfortunately, to do this would be to beg the 
whole point at issue, which, I take it, is ‘‘ Can girls 
combine with games and games with girls?” So I 
fear that there is no escape, and I must even go 
down into the arena as peaceably as I can, and steer 
clear of the cudgels of comparative physiology as far 
as possible. For, just as one learns by bitter experi- 
ence that it is personally safer to call a mana scoundrel 
than to impugn his grammar, and that the insult of 
being told you have a black heart is as nothing to that 
of being informed you have a red nose, so one learns, 
when discussing the relative positions of the sexes—even 
in the matter of games—to agree with one’s adversary 
by the way on all possible points. And that, if one has 
any respect for abstract truth, is difficult if one approaches 
a question scientifically. Besides physiology is so dis- 
concerting. How, for instance, can you get up steam 
as to the pros and cons of cricket as a pastime for 
people who wear petticoats, if your opponent draws 
the red herring of an elongated clavicle across 
the trail and remarks vaingloriously that Nature, at 
any rate, never intended girls to shy. There is some- 
thing about a sledge-hammer assertion of that sort 
which destroys all presence of mind and obscures the 
obvious retort that cricket is not all catapult, and that 
if deep field is deficient, and mid on given to manicure, 
there is always short leg to fall back upon, so that can 
have nothing to do with a long collar-bone. Neverthe- 
less, although I mean discretion to be very much the 
better part of my valour, I feel it wiser to commence 
by throwing down between the opposing parties 
two disclaimers—that being I believe the proper legal 
term for a previous apology. First: It is an article of 
faith with me that the Creator never intended any 
creature in petticoats to play any active outdoor game 
whatever. Second: Despite this, I—moi qui vous 
parle—used to be quite a decent racquet player. For 
the present I will draw a veil over the inevitable 
corollary to these two premisses which I cast as a sop 
to both sides. 

Yet, even so, an uncomfortable connexion remains 
that I am about to do a foolhardy thing, for, as every- 
one knows who has played hockey or football in a 
mixed team, we women are far more dangerous than 
men though we neither hit nor kick so hard. In fact 
we ought to be ticketted ‘‘ Lebensgefahrlich ” as they 
ticket steam rollers and such like in Germany. No 
one, however, not even the most determined opponent 
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of the typical hockey girl, breathless beplashed with 

dirt and diachylon, will quarrel with the assertion that 

she is infinitely preferable to—let us say—the gambling 
irl who paraphrases Akbar’s inscription on the Gates of 
ictory at Fattehpore Sikri by saying 


“* The world is Bridge. Pass over the Rest 
Who plays for an Hour plays for Eternity ” 


and there are many such women now-a-days. Prefer- 
able also a thousandfold is the golf girl or the tennis 
maiden to the young ladies whose lives are literally 
bounded by the becoming ; who feel that they have 
failed if they cannot mistake themselves for a fashion 
late. 
° Neither can the fiercest foe to unfeminine activity 
deny that games are productive of more than breath- 
lessness, red faces and general disheveldom. Their 
influence on character must inevitably be great. Not 
without gain to himself does the boy learn voluntarily 
to subordinate his individual interest to the interest of 
the many, to put his whole back into an effort to save 
honour, yet at the same time to accept an umpire’s 
decision as final. Now this sort of thing has hitherto 
been lacking in the girl’s life, and it is hardly too much 
to say that half the trivial faults of temper and tolerance 
in women at which men rightly point the finger of scorn, 
is due to this absence of voluntary and cheerful self- 
discipline. It may be urged that, having been so much 
disciplined by others, there was small room left for self- 
restraint. I do not quarrel with the excuse: the fact 
remains that women’s tempers and tongues are as a 
rule less under control than men’s; also that they are 
far more intolerant of interference beyond the limits of 
what they accept, from a sense of duty, as constituted 
authority. A man, for instance, takes a friendly sugges- 
tion far more kindly than a woman does, and the 
fact is an undoubted source of strength to him. Its 
absence is also a great source of weakness to the 
woman, as everyone knows who tries to bring about 
co-operation in women’s trades. Anything therefore 
that will help to teach the necessity of combination 
and, what is more, compromise, is bound to do good. 
It is not therefore Utopian to believe that in the 
future girls will play—let us say—hockey as coolly as 
they now play pluckily; and though no doubt the 
consequent advantage to timid man may be consider- 
able in that particular game, the Lebensgefahrlichkeit 
will have lessened also in regard to the woman’s work 
in the mixed game of life. But it is unnecessary to cata- 
logue the character training which most games supply ; 
it is too obvious. There is however one bit of training 
which should be specially valuable to girls of the 
present day, and that is the taking of odds; in other 
words that confession of honest and honourable weak- 
ness which enables the taker to appreciate values. This 
again has never come into girls’ education in the past ; 
the consequence being that though women are ready 
enough to accept points at any game, they are not so. 
ready to give them, and are seldom inclined to admit 
logically what the taking of them really means. Perhaps 
they may admit it to be acquiescence in inequality so 
far as they individually are concerned, but for their sex 
generally it is different. ‘‘Oh! I’m a duffer”, many a 
girl says, ‘‘ but you should see some women play ”. 
Yet it would be a distinct advantage if many of the 
clever eager young creatures could see their own 
limitations ; would admit that at cricket, hockey, 
tennis, golf, football alike woman is handicapped ; and 
not only by her petticoat. Above all, if they would 
see that they cannot really get a fair game except 
among themselves. For it will be centuries (if then !) 
before men playing in a mixed game will have 
learnt to treat women as honest adversaries should be 
treated—that is as persons to be taken advantage of in 
every possible way. At present, except perhaps at golf 
where bogey teaches an impersonal antagonism—}I 
doubt if men ever quite forget the sex of their 
opponent. They say they do of course. I know a 
variety of quite estimable men who habitually, if un- 
consciously, perjure themselves in this fashion ; who say 
they are playing all they know, and yet at billiards, for 
instance, risk a fancy cannon instead of a sober certainty 
—especially if the woman is behindin score. Iam indeed 
convinced that if a dynameter could be attached to.a 


! tennis bat it would register the fact that as a rule 
a man puts less force in his returns to a woman 
than in those to a man. I mean, of course, in 
a single game, for an entirely different set of un- 
conscious influences comes into play in a mixed 
double. Then the opposing woman ceases to be purely 
feminine by becoming the chattel of Brown, Jones or 
Robinson who has the impudence to think of winning 
the game for her. 

It is all quite unconscious naturally—though I believe 
many men would admit that I am right—still it must 
bring an element into the game which should either be 
fairly faced, or absolutely avoided. The girl who 
shows irritation, if a young man apologises condescend- 
ingly for sending her a hard serve, puts herself in a 
false position. Practically she has only three courses 
open to her in such a case. To accept men’s kindness 
with thanks, cease playing with them, or show them 
that she is an exception to the rule. Personally I 
prefer the second. It is distinctly more comforting 
than the first, and the third is—occasionally impossible. 
Indeed while I believe that good and not evil comes 
to girls from all games, I believe also that the good 
comes in larger quantities when the opponents meet on 
fair aboveboard terms. What, for instance, can be the 
outcome of that travesty of cricket where men wear 
petticoats and play with broomsticks instead of bats? 
The outcome is a giggle, and a giggle is the most 
graceless sound on God’s earth. 

And that brings me back, alas, to the subject of the 
petticoat—and racquets. It is quite surprising how 
provocative of giggling any attempt at rational costume 
is to the general populace. To me it is far more equi- 
vocal that a girl should not take violent exercise because 
it is not becoming. However tastes differ. So I will 
only remark that it is quite impossible to play racquets 
in girls’ clothes. F, A. STEEL. 


NIGHT-PIECE TO JULIA’S ADILE. 


"THE ringdove to his roost is flown 
From out the standing corn 
And where he made his noonday moan 
Has moored his wings till morn. 


No sheep are vocal in the fold— 
No cattle in the byre— 

Only yon dumb abysses cold 
Tremble with starry fire. 


My thoughts on vaguer issues wait 
Than thy fond labour knows— 

But thou, as this world goes, art great 
And- good, as this world goes. 


As this world goes! Alas! that men 
Probing yon blue abyss 

Can draw within their anxious ken 
No other world than this! 


Yet go thy ways—Pry preach and purge 
Blackmail them and black-list 

And ever to fresh outrage urge 
The insane collectivist— 


Poor victims of insensate power 
Thou leav’st them wondering still 

What God in what unhappy hour 
Left free the inhuman will ! 


But whatsoever place is mine— 
Behind thee or beneath— 

Against my pine I| lean to twine 
My flowret in thy wreath 


Before the dews from grasses wet 
My morning foot shall scatter 
And in the hoar-frost hedgerow set 

The merle—not thee—a-chatter ! 
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ROSIERE. 


ONCE a year M. le Maire is nervous, troubled. 
Once a year M. le Maire shuns the society of the 
Montmorency villagers. Once a year M. le Maire 
athers around him his five oldest and most intimate 
riends : who, like M. le Maire himself, are nervous, 
troubled. And this, not merely for a day, nor yet for 
a week; but for an entire month. Ah, the state of 
Montmorency at this strange season! Nervous and 
troubled become the villagers : on the cobbled square, 
at doorways, in the shops, they hold little meetings. 
And they whisper. And they ask, ‘‘ Laquelle?” And 
when M. le Maire and his five friends appear, the 
villagers closely scrutinise their faces. Inscrutable, 
however, those faces. M. le Maire is another Sphinx ; 
fixed and stony is the expression of his five colleagues. 
Hush, they pass! They are gone, they have dis- 
appeared. Into the Mairie; and there, long sittings 4 
huis clos. Necessarily, 4 huis clos. Imperative, the 
huis clos. For M. le Maire and his five friends are 
determining which is the most unselfish, the most 
charitable, the most virtuous, the most perfect young 
woman in the community: the young woman who 
most deserves the annual prize of eight hundred francs 
and the pure title of Rosiére. . 

Heavens, the anxiety of the position! Think, we 
have actually to single out the most virtuous maiden in 
this most unusually virtuous community. No less than 
seven candidates present themselves—so competition. 
No fewer than seven youn® women lay claim to perfec- 
tion—so too much perfection. Impossible to divide the 
prize: M. le Maire and his five friends must therefore 
choose the paragon of paragons. Which ther: O 
which? Well, according to Madame Gallois, her own 
daughter, Mdlle. Jeanne, should be named Rosiére. 
** Elle est bonne, bonne”, cries Madame Gallois. ‘‘ Elle 
est douce, douce. 
And Madame Gallois sends M. le Maire and his five 
colleagues little offerings of vegetables and fruit; and 
Madame Gallois is for ever putting Mdlle. Jeanne in 
the path of M. le Maire—and never was Mdlle. Jeanne’s 
expression so naive, so demure. However, Mdlle. Ger- 
maine is also ‘‘un ange”. Andsois Mdlle. Marie ; and 
so, again, is Mdlle. Angéle ; and so, once more, is Mdlle. 
Yvonne. And the mothers of all these paragons present 
M. le Maire with offerings—so they are tremendously 

rovided with vegetables and fruit. But all the time the 
judges remain solemn, inscrutable ; again and again 
they shut themselves up in the Mairie, even post a 
sentinel before the door. However, rumours. ‘I, for 
my part, am convinced that Mdlle. Angéle is perfect ; 
but Madame Gallois, proud mother of Mdlile. Jeanne, 
would disillusion me. ‘‘ Mon pauvre monsieur”, she 
cries, ‘‘ Vous vous trompez”. Heavens—is Mad1lle. 
Angéle a hypocrite, a serpent, the worst woman in 
Montmorency? Says Madame Gallois, ‘‘She is sly, 
sly”. And I, already troubled, must also hear that 
Mdlle Marie. and Mdlle. Yvonne are ‘‘ deep, deep”. 
And I, now nervous and dizzy, am urged to ask Madlle. 
Georgette what she was doing in Paris on Monday 
last. Ah, Mdlle. Georgette, the blonde : that cruel, that 
haunting insinuation. I would believe in you; I do 
believe in you now that it is publicly announced that 
you have an old, old aunt in Paris. But Madame 
Gallois still suspects you. Madame Gallois actually 
shakes her fist in your mother’s face. And your 
mother lodges a complaint at the Mairie: and 
soon many mothers are at war. Scowls and scowls; 
sneers and sneers. Feuds and feuds: who knows, 
perhaps a veritable vendetta in Montmorency? But— 
the day approaches. Opposite the station the cabmen 
and donkey-boys are betting on the probable result. 
Each one has his favourite. Each one refers to her as 
“the blonde”, or the brune”’, or ‘‘ the rousse”. And 
as they bet the seven most perfect young women loiter 
in the neighbourhood of the Mairie: naive, demure. 
The last sitting a huis clos! Hush, the judgment’! 
Alas, Madame Gallois, you have offered fruit and 
vegetables in vain. Although she took train to Paris 


on Monday last, Mdlle. Georgette, the blonde, is pro- 

claimed the most perfect of the many perfect young 

women in Montmorency and—Rosiére. 
Flags flying on the Mairie, and over shops, and from 


Enfin, monsieur, c’est un ange”’.. 


poles; and also shields on high with the motto, 
** Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité”. A holiday : the villagers 
in their best. And before the Mairie, a crowd. Alas, 
in the crowd, I hear Madame Gallois and other mothers 
bitterly declaring, ‘‘And yet she was in Paris on 
Monday last”. They shrug their shoulders; they 
sniff, they laugh. But their daughters—paragons 
indeed !—are blithe: and smile: and say, ‘*‘ Have you 
seen Georgette? She is exquisite”. And exquisite 
she is when she issues forth from the Mairie on the 
arm of M. le Maire; exquisite is Mdlle. Georgette, the 
blonde, in her pure white dress, white satin slippers, 
white lace veil, with a wreath of white flowers in her 
hair. And M. le Maire is proud of her: M. le Maire in 
a coarse, ill-fitting frock-coat and great top-hat, who 
guides his fair charge slowly and sedately towards the 
church. Behind them, the mother and father of Mdlle. 
Georgette—old wrinkled peasants, but happy, happy. 
And then M. le Maire’s five friends, and the garde 
champétre (in his best blouse), and the villagers—a 
long procession. And so, slowly and sedately across 
the cobbled square, to the village church. 

A short service: and Mdlle. Georgette receives the 
Curé’s benediction. A brief sermon, in honour of 
Mdlle. Georgette. And it is pleasant to see Mdlle. 
Georgette, the blonde, with her eyes cast down, and 
her wrinkled old parents beside her, with their eyes— 
proud, shining eyes—fixed on M. le Curé on high. 
Down the aisle, on the arm of M. le Maire, comes 
Mdlle. Georgette — Rosi¢tre. Would that Mdlle. 
Georgette might pause a little longer in the door- 
way of the grey old church: all in white, smiling, 
blushing, on the arm of M. le Maire! Charming 
Mdlle. Georgette, the blonde; may all the good 
wishes of M. le Curé be fulfilled: in his words, may 
you always be true to yourself, may you and yours 
always be happy. But, before the church, is a brass 
band, the band of the firemen of Montmorency ; and 
after a sign from M. le Maire, the band strikes up. 
Advance, Mdlle. Georgette. March, firemen of Mont- 
morency. Across the cobbled square goes the band ; 
and immediately behind it walk Mdlle. Georgette and 
M. le Maire, and then the old wrinkled parents, and 
M. le Maire’s five friends, and the garde champétre, and 
the six next most perfect young women in the village ; 
and the peasantry of Montmorency. Down narrow 
streets, up hills, through lanes, the procession passes. 
Heavens, the music. Heavens, the merriment. 
Heavens, the amiability of M. le Maire. He is evi- 
dently in fine form—for Mdlle. Georgette is laughing. 
And she too is vivacious and talkative: looks up into 
M. le Maire’s face, smiles up at him. And so, all over 
Montmorency : on and on, and back again, with music 
all the time, until the band halts before a cottage door. 
Smallest of cottages: Mdlle. Georgette’s poor home. 
And here Mdlle. Georgette thanks M. le Maire, and 
thanks the five friends. And here M. le Maire kisses 
Mdlle. Georgette on the forehead, and here, also, the 
six next most perfect young women kiss Malle. 
Georgette in turn. And here I take my last look at 
Mdlle. Georgette, the blonde, as, in her pure white 
dress‘and white satin shoes and white lace veil, with a 
wreath of white flowers in her hair, she smiles and 
bows us her farewells. Joun F. MAacponacp. 


HEIDELBERG.” 


A SIMPLE little story, this, and quite a harmless 
one, if it be taken by us in the proper spirit, with due 
margin for its nationality. A young man, whois Here- 
ditary Prince of a German state, is sent to Heidelberg. 
He relishes keenly the change from the formal atmo- 
sphere in which he has been brought up. Also, he falls in 
love with the daughter of an innkeeper. He is recalled 
to the Court, which is in need of a Regent. He goes 
reluctantly. He succeeds, in course of time, to the 
throne, and has to form a suitable ‘‘ alliance”. He is 
bored by this necessity. Before the celebration of his 
nuptials, he pays a flying visit of sentiment to the 
university where he had had such a good time, and says 
good-bye again to the daughter of theinnkeeper. And 
that is the conclusion of the whole matter. ; 
I have stated the theme briefly, baldly; buit, as you will 
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already have seen, there is material in it for some pretty 
sentiment. Kings are human beings, and there is in 
the business of kingship much to hamper the free play 
of a human being’s instincts. Also, universities are 
very nice places, in which there is not much to hamper 
‘the free play of a young human male being’s instincts. 
Not much, I say ; yet, decidedly, more than appears in 
‘fond retrospect. And that is just the point. One re- 
members of the past only the pleasant things that 
happened. One looks back through a roseate haze. 
And so one often fancies that youth is a much more 
delightful time than it actually is. It is quite natural 
that anyone should look back very fondly on his days 
at an university. For a king who had been to an 
university this fondness would be rather intensified. 
Here, then, in ‘‘ Old Heidelberg”, are all the makings 
of a delightful play. But not, as I shall suggest, the 
makings of a play which could become delightful in 
the hands of a thoroughbred German playwright. 

The prettiness of ‘‘ Old Heidelberg” is undeniable. 
Only, it is a ponderous prettiness—a solemn, slow- 
moving, square-toed, beer-ballasted, blinking-behind- 
spectacles prettiness—a German prettiness, in fine. 
There are, doubtless, even outside the confines of the 
Fatherland, folk to whom this kind of prettiness appeals. 
I am not one of them. I prefer a light, spontaneous 
prettiness. 1 can imagine the theme of ‘‘Old Heidel- 
berg” being quite satisfactorily treated—taken for 
exactly what it is worth—by a Frenchman. But a 
German must always bring to bear on his lightest task 
that magnificent thoroughness for which, in his heavier 
tasks, we so rightly honour him. All the i’s must be 
always dotted, all the t’s always crossed. Nay, every t 
must be transfixed by a shower of darts, every i must 
cower beneath a plague of dots. Some years ago, 
I remember, I was staying in a German _ house- 
hold. One afternoon I went out for a walk, leaving 
my hostess with a cousin, Fraulein Charlotte, who had 
come to spend the day with her. When I returned, 
some hours later, the cousin had gone, and my hostess 
I found lying on a sofa in the ‘‘ salon”, very pale, and 
holding in her hand a large bottle of smelling-salts. 
To my sympathetic inquiries she replied, faintly, in 
these words: ‘‘Sie und ich haben uns griindlich tiber 
Liebe und Freundschaft ausgesprochen ” (She and I have 
been fundamentally discussing love and friendship). If 
death and disease had been the topic, this poor lady’s 
exhaustion could not have been morecomplete. Nor, I 
am sure, would it have been less complete if she had been 
merely talking chiffons. For Germans are always 
equally in earnest about all things. At any rate (which 
comes to much the same thing) they believe themselves 
to be so. The morbidness of their famous Romantic 
Movement was all due to their incapacity for believing 
that anything could ever be transient or intermittent 
or superficial—that any man or maid crossed in love 
had any possible course but to give himself or herself 
up, heart and soul, and for ever, to the desire for death. 
I do not suggest that the Germans have more capacity 
for deep-souled sentiment than have people of other 
nationalities. The distinction drawn by me is that 
they have no capacity for sentiment which does not 
touch their soul-depths. The results of this incapacity 
are often rather ludicrous. ‘Old Heidelberg” is 
one of these rather ludicrous results. Terribly 
and unmistakably Teutonic it is in the technical method 
of it—in the ruthless persistence with which everything 
is explained and confirmed, again and again, till nothing 
shall have escaped even the slowest brain. To suggest 
an atmosphere is impossible to a German. He must 
analyse it and synthesise it before our eyes. Or rather, 
he must build it up, as a piece of solid architecture, till 
it be an atmosphere which could not be broken with a 
pickaxe, still less cut with a knife. The atmosphere of 
a dull court? So we have a dull Staatsminister, and a 
dull Hofmarschal, and two dull Kammerherrs, and a 
dull valet, and a dull footman, all playing lengthily 
into one another’s hands, in case we _ should 
suppose that any one of them is not always dull. 
The atmosphere of a lively university? Students 
—students—students, all backing one another up, 
and playing, over and over again, the same set of 
tricks out of the same little bag. Oh believe me, if you 
took a deaf and blind barbarian to the S. James’ 


Theatre he would come away with a perfect knowled 
of what Herr Meyer-Férster had been driving at. Yet 
the essential Teutonism of the play is not so salientl 
in its technical method as in its general conception. A 
reigning prince who has spent four months at Heidel- 
berg—youth and freedom on the one hand, manhood 
and responsibility on the other: ‘‘Ah”, sobs the 
German, after he has ‘‘ griindlich” considered this 
situation, ‘‘ there is no help for it. The Prince cannot 
become young again. He cannot even pass his sceptre 
on to someone else. And so there is nothing, nothing 
whatever, for him to do but brood eternally over his 
lost youth and his lost freedom. He may seem to be 
bearing up bravely, but we know that inside him all is 
despair-blackness, and that so will it be till the wonder- 
beautiful Angels shall him to the Ewigkeit upcarry”. 

Well! I maintain that for a sane treatment of the 
theme a lighter touch was needed. Even in Germany, 
where court-life is stricter, and university-life more 
lax, than in England, and where every man is born 
with a genius for making sentimental mountains out of 
sentimental molehills, the plight of an ex-student prince 
would not be in real life nearly so tragic as Herr Meyer- 
Forster makes it in drama. A real Karl Heinrich of 
Sachsen-Karlsburg would not be permanently deprived 
by Heidelberg of all his joy in life. The play, in fact, is 
a fable for German consumption. I should have sup- 
posed that in England, the land of common sense, it 
would be scouted as a quite absurd fable, interesting 
only in its side-light ou the taste of German play- 
goers. But one never kngws. ‘‘ Old Heidelberg ” 
seems to have been received here, not as a local fable, 
but as a very serious criticism of life in general. 
Falsely sentimental himself, Herr Meyer-Férster has 
been the cause of an awful outbreak of false sentimen- 
tality in the London press. Hardly one of my colleagues. 
in criticism but has been weeping over the discovery that 
life would not be worth living if he were. a king and is 
hardly worth living since he is not at this moment an 
undergraduate. I implore my colleagues to dry their 
eyes and pull themselves together. Kingship, as I 
admitted, has its drawbacks, and youth is pleasant. 
But the pity for kings, and the regret for lost youth, 
may be overdone. When our own King revisits, for 
some ceremonial purpose, either of those universities 
whereon erst, in statu pupillari, he radiated a brief 
lustre, tears do not, I imagine, start to his 
eyes for that here, in ‘Old Oxford” or ‘ Old 
Cambridge”, was passed the only period of his 
life from which he has contrived to extract the 
slightest pleasure. Kingship has its compensations, and 
so has maturity. And the idea that either is a necessarily 
disagreeable thing because it entails certain added 
responsibilities is an idea which I should not wish to 
see widely accepted. It is a morbid and disheartening 
idea. Even were it true that to go down from an 
university is to descend into a pit of everlasting regret, 
we ought to hush the fact up for fear of blighting even 
the brief span of happiness which the improvident 
undergraduates are enjoying. But it is quite obvious 
that many men do contrive to be happy in the prime 
of life, and even in old age. And they will continue to 
perform this feat, unless ‘‘ Old Heidelberg” produce 
as lugubrious an effect on the public in general as on 
my colleagues. 

The costumes, the backgrounds and the furniture at 
the S. James’ are all very German. The acting of 
everyone there is very English. (I except Mr. Beveridge, 
who, as the Prince’s tutor, makes it hard for us to 
believe that Heidelberg is not Trinity College, Dublin.) 
Herr Behrend, besides attending the rehearsals, should 
have personally conducted the cast on a short tour 
through Germany, to teach by experience what evi- 
dently could not be grasped by imagination. Even 
so, I doubt whether the brisk, sensible, independent 
manner of Miss Eva Moore could ever have been 
toned into harmony with the manner of a sentimental 
German waitress. Mr. Alexander, too, is so English 
that the grim effort to expatriate himself might have 
added several years to his age and so have prevented 
him from appearing as the Prince. He really does look 
and behave as though he were eighteen years old. Next 
time, we should not be surprised if he appeared as an 
infant in arms. But we should be so surprised if he 
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looked the part ‘that we should be thinking all the 
while about him personally and not about the infant 
in its dramatic significance. And that is the effect 
wrought on us, in a lesser degree, by this lesser 
miracle. Max BEERBOHM, 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


“_ Scottish Provident Institution is widely known 
for its system of issuing participating policies at 
very low rates of premium, and deferring participation 
in bonuses until the premiums paid, accumulated at 
4 per cent. compound interest, amount to the sum 
assured. We have frequently given reasons for think- 
ing that the Tontine, or Deferred, bonus system is con- 
trary to the principles of mutual life assurance, and 
detrimental to policy-holders, but such considerations 
scarcely hold in the case of the Scottish Provident 
because of the very low rates of premium charged by 
the Institution. 

In recent years there has been a considerable decrease 
in the premium rates for non-participating policies, and 
two or three exceptionally strong Life Offices have been 
approximating to a condition of affairs which will pro- 
bably prevail extensively in the future, and which is 
only impossible at present on account of our inadequate 
knowledge of the actual cost of life assurance pro- 
tection. People do not really want bonuses and would 
much prefer a fixed contract guaranteeing definite 
benefits provided that the cost of such benefits did not 
prove on the whole more expensive than participating 
policies. The very low premium rates for without- 
profit policies which can now be obtained somewhat 
lessens the attractiveness of the Scottish Provident 
system at the present time as compared with the past. 
Perhaps we should say that the Scottish Provident 
system ought to be less popular now than it was, for 
as a matter of fact the policies issued last year were 
much more numerous than usual; the number of 
policies issued was 3,238 as compared with little 
more than half that number in previous recent 
years. The new sums assured exceededa million anda 
half, and exhibit an jncrease of nearly 50 per cent. over 
the corresponding figures of the last two or three years. 
We have to go back to 1895 to find a record of new 
business larger than reported for 1902. 

Including the cost of the recent valuation the expenses 
amounted to 12°8 per cent. of the premium income. 
This is a rather higher rate of expenditure than usual, 
but is much below the average expenditure of British 
offices, and as the Scottish Provident is a mutual 
society there is no further expense incurred for divi- 
dends to shareholders. 

The funds now amount to more than £ 12,000,000, and 
in point of magnitude the office ranks second among the 
many Scotch offices which are so conspicuous for the 
successful management of life assurance business. The 
rate of interest earned upon the funds was £3 18s. 3d. 
per cent. which is a higher return than has recently 
been obtained. The office values its liabilities partly 
at 3 and partly at 34 per cent., so that the margin of 
surplus from interest is not very large; nor does the 
provision made for expenses at the valuation greatly 
exceed the expenditure that is being incurred. These 
facts must be considered advantageous rather than 
detrimental. In an office which charges high premiums 
for participating policies it is important that the sources 
of surplus should be large in order that the bonuses may 
be good, but under the system of the Scottish Provident 
the object is to provide at a low cost a large amount of 
Life Assurance protection, and to make the question of 
bonuses subordinate. It will be seen theretore that it 
would be a violation of the principles of the institution 
to attempt to provide such large sources of surplus 
as other offices set aside which charge higher rates of 
premium with the idea of returning the difference be- 
tween high and low rates of premium in the form of 
bonuses. 

A short time ago it looked as if the Scottish Provident 
was hardly maintaining the progress which its reputation 
and position ought to command, and the report for 
1902 affords welcome evidence of a renewal of energy 
and progress which cannot fail to be advantageous to 
its members. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CANADIANS AND THE ALASKA QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Port Robinson, Ontario, 6 February, 1903. 

Sir,—In a recent issue you referred to the danger of 
destroying the imperial sentiment which now exists in. 
Canada, unless the interest of Canada were firmly 
asserted and maintained by the British members of the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission. The Canadian con- 
tention has been ably presented by Alex. Begg, Esq., 
of Victoria, B.C. and T. H. Hodgins, K.C., of Toronto, 
Ont. The arguments adduced by those gentlemen, and 
the citations made from the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 
1825 cause all Canadians, who take any interest in the 
subject, to believe in the justice of the Canadian inter- 
pretation of the treaty. It would be wise for the British 
public to become familiar with those summaries. Should 
the British and Canadian jurists yield, and sacrifice any 
territory to which the people of Canada are entitled, our 
national humiliation and degradation will be complete. 
Canadians are now intensely loyal; the Dominion: 
Government is not loyal but it does not represent the 
national sentiment, and it must be remembered that the 
people forced Sir Wilfrid Laurier to send the different 
contingents to South Africa. The Canadian public is 
I believe in favour of bearing part of the expense of the 
British Navy, but as the Dominion Government has 
spent such immense sums in corrupting the con- 
stituencies, it immediately pleads economy and non- 
representation. 

No members of the British Empire have suffered 
more in the cause of loyalty than the Canadians and 
to surrender an area greater than Britain to the United 
States would ill requite our loyalty. Consider the fact 
that in 1783 and later 75,000 United Empire Loyalists 
forfeited all wealth and social position and fled to 
Canada mere paupers, preferring cold poverty and 
starvation under the British Crown to wealth in 
the United States. No one unacquainted with their 
history can appreciate their suffering. The Ashburton 
treaty of 1849 gave to U.S. the most fertile parts 
of New Brunswick and Quebec and U.S. seized 
and held San Juan Island off the coast of B.C. 
and has kept it. Yielding in those instances was a 
disgrace to the British Government and a great injustice 
to Canada, and any further concessions will be an 
intolerable outrage. American statesmen have a very 
happy method of interpreting the article of the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of 1825 to suit their own interests, and 
when it is not possible to pervert the words to suit them- 
selves they assert, as Bayard did, their ‘‘conviction”’ 
that ‘‘ it was the intention of the negotiators ” that the 
boundary was to have been made in accordance with 
the present American contention, and that when those 
negotiators said that the boundary should begin at 
Cape Chacon and thence proceed northward they really 
intended to say eastward until it reached the 56th 
parallel. The U.S. purchased Alaska in 1867. What 
then does “‘ fifty years’ adverse holding” signify? Had 
the U.S. been poaching on Russian territory before 
the purchase of 1867? The “‘ fifty years’ adverse hold- 
ing” would seem to signify as much, if it is not a 
positive admission of poaching. Can you not recall a 
popular cry in U.S. **54° 40’ or fight”? Has the 
British public forgotten the fact that an American about 
five years ago planted the stars and stripes in Labrador 
and claimed it as U.S. territory ? Such little contre- 
temps seem a national failing in U.S. 

Yours truly, 
Unitep Empire Loyatist. 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN WOMAN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 
Machynileth, N. Wales, 23 March, 1903. 


Sir,—Your correspondent E. Keely is right. India 
is too wide for safe generalisation. At the same time, 


since my brother was a Madras civilian, | am not with- 
out some experience of Anglo-Indian women in the 
Presidency, and I can only say that I rave not observed 
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so grave a distinction in their mental attitude towards 
the position accorded to women in India as would 
warrant me in making them an exception. In other 
ways I freely admit that there is some distinction, not 
only in Madras but in Bombay. It would be strange 
indeed if there were not. The almost universal 
acquaintance with English which prevails in these 
provinces among the better-class natives must further 
mutual comprehension. But the fact surely speaks for, 
and not against my contention that ignorance of a 
common language is the root of the evil. 

The National Indian Association is an admirable 
organisation ; but it is only an organisation, uncertain 
even of the units which compose it. How uncertain 
may be inferred from the fact—for which I personally 
vouch—that at one of the diploma-days at Lahore, an 
English lady who had come to receive her certificate of 
membership said nervously and in a quite audible tone 
‘*Oh! I do hope I shan’t have to file past next a black 
man”. 

An isolated case, it will be said. Unfortunately in 
my experience such cases are not isolated. I have been 
always averse even to cataloguing them—it does them 
too much honour—but I will give one more that is trul 
typical. India of late has been full of imperial festi- 
vals. To one of these the wife of an official—who, 
however, was not in any way connected with the 
entertainment, and indeed was not present—practically 
bade herself by asking for an invitation because of the 
ball, races, &c., which were being provided, for 
Anglo-Indian ladies chiefly, by their native hosts. 
Yet at the State banquet she point blank refused the 
arm of one of these same hosts who had been detailed 
to take her to dinner. Possibly she had strong views 
on this same question of the position accorded to 
women in India, and on principle objected to being 
mixed up with those whom she considered coarse- 
minded ; but if so she surely need not have touted for 
an occasion of dancing in their presence ? 

Then, as for the extract given from the ‘‘ Indian 
Ladies’ Magazine”. It tells of the increasing number 
of English ladies who interest themselves in their 
native sisters and are ‘‘doing their utmost to help”. 
Help what? And why? Perhaps the inevitable 
suggestion that the Indian woman is to get more than 
she gives, exists only in my imagination. Perhaps the 
help is to be mutual. If not, surely I gain another 

int in my second contention that we Englishwomen 
ail as a rule in tolerant unbiassed inquiry. 

Finally as to the cowshed and the difficulty of gaining 
confidence. Personally I never found the former, and 
as for the latter—Well! cowshed or palace I was 
never, but once, asked to what was not—according to 
native etiquette—the right and honourable place for 
receiving guests. On that occasion, I told my hostess, 
that as she would not have dared to treat her youngest 
sister-in-law in similar fashion, I proposed to leave. 
She preferred to apologise, and I well remember the 
joy of the zendna missionary who accompanied me on 
my inspection at a rebuff which she herself had never 
dared to give. 

So, from my point of view, the Anglo-Indian woman 
whom your correspondent praises for patiently enduring 
discourtesy does by so doing show her “utter aloof- 
ness from national interest in her environment”. For it 
is not to the advantage of either race to meet on any 
terms but those of perfect equality. 

Yours truly, 
F. A. STEEL. 


“THE WAIL OF THE WOMAN-WORKER!” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
S1r,—I have been for many years a genuine admirer 
of Mrs. Steel’s powers. She has that best of all en- 
dowments for a woman, ‘‘the keys of other women’s 
hearts”. And she has not, while holding these in a 
secure grasp, mislaid, as some of us do, the keys of 
the hearts of men. Thus it was with real sadness that 


I read in your impression of 14 March the article signed 
by Mrs. Steel. 4 rticle signe 


Why should Mrs. Steel who is capable of sympathy 
with minds so different as those of the West and the 
East, who can follow with such sureness the working 
of the one on the other, who can make us understand 
sympathise with, and respect such a mental position as 
that of the childless wife, who ‘‘ looks with soft sad 
eyes” on the children of her happier rival—give us so 
scanty, so hard, so superficial, and barely even 
intelligent, appreciation, of the problem as regards the 
lives of women-workers? Why should she, of all 
women, let journalistic alliteration tempt her into writ- 
ing on ‘‘ The Wail of the Woman-Worker”? And, if 
she writes, may we not expect from her intelligence and 
sympathy help in putting a stop to the wail, rather than 
an addition to its volume? 

She could do this, in the first place, by studying 
college life, say for two or three week-ends, at first 
hand. The colleges are hospitable : Mrs. Steel would 
be welcome : she would see for herself that they con- 
tain women well balanced both in mind and spirit, 
gracious in manner, and with intellectual interests 
genuine and independent. She would see that “sitting 
about and talking to one’s friends” (a practice which 
however I gather to have been common with Macaulay, 


| Shelley, and other not unintelligent persons) is not the 


chief characteristic of college life. She would see, and 
most certainly would be prompt and generous in allow- 
ing, that in quoting, even with all possible armour of in- 
verted commas, some extremely superficial and mislead- 
ing statements about college life from the ‘‘ Woman’s 
Library” she is really only ‘‘ darkening knowledge ”. 
Truth lies at the bottom of a well: if we cannot, even 
now, give her a better lodging, we need not, at any 
rate, stifle her down there under bundles of quotations. 

To Mrs. Steel’s second quotation I beg to oppose a 
direct negative. It is not the case that a teacher’s 
commercial value declines after thirty-five, or that 
youth, qua youth, counts in the teacher’s profession 
more than experience. A woman of thirty-five, with 
a thorough, up-to-date, knowledge of her subject, with 
experience, power of discipline, bodily health, mental 
and moral balance, and self-control, would be to most 
head-mistresses a kind of angelic apparition. Mrs. 
Steel’s comparison of the values of youth and of ex- 
perience reminds me of an inquiry once made of the 
Marshal at one of our great public schools. ‘‘ How 
is the school doing just now?” ‘* Well, decidedly 
well. There are one or two young masters ; but then 
there always will be young masters.” Young mistresses 
are not as young masters: for the mistresses have as 
a rule had some training for teaching. But a head- 
mistress, who tries to work with young mistresses only, 
may reckon on having to put aside an hour daily for 
settling difficulties with parents and children, inspectors 
and official superiors. It would of course be untrue to 
deny that youth is just now at a premium : we cannot 
hope to make the ‘‘ fashionable age” ‘‘ fifty” or even 
“forty”. But this is due to the dates at which the 
women’s colleges were opened. It is difficult for a 
woman to have a’ good degree and to be very far 
advanced in years. But it is not as youth that youth 
has its advantage. It is because just now only the 
young have full professional training. 

Then Mrs. Steel, having proved that only the youth 
of a teacher is of any value, goes on to demolish the 
value even of that youth. A teacher must (i.) ‘‘ live the 
life of a nun”, (ii.) be ‘excluded from society ”, (iii.) 
suffer ‘‘more or less discomfort”, (iv ) always suffer 
from ‘‘loneliness and dulness”, and (v.) be always 
physically incapable of doing her full work with comfort. 
My desire is to show that a teacher is not, as a teacher, 
subject to these obligations. If she is under them at 
all, she is so in common with other large sections of 
the human race. As to (i.) it is of course plain that, in 
England, at the present day, very many women, and 
many men, cannot marry. Well, then, they cannot. 
These women, and these men, must live their life 
bravely, wearing willows as if they were bays, or 
roses, finding their happiness in the welfare and 
progress of the community, and doing what they 
may for the general good. As to (ii.) it is 
true that to be poor, to be alone, to have no 
power of returning hospitality, does diminish the 
likelihood that a woman will go much into society. 
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Yet there are women who, in their way, make them- 
selves felt, in the town where they are working, quite 
without adventitious help. As to (iii.) it is true that a 
teacher has to suffer ‘‘ more or less discomfort”; but 
I have yet to find the human being about whom this 
statement could not, with equal truth, be made. The 
‘* murmurs of millionaires” ‘‘ the woes of the wealthy ” 
‘*the solitude of society” would, I feel sure, furnish 
material to the pen of a ready writer. As to (iv.) ‘ lone- 
liness and dulness ”, I would say a word later on, and 
now only that no man or woman need be lonely or need 
be dull. Thereare always human beings needing kind- 
ness: it is easy to show it to them. As to dulness, 
while ‘‘ the world is so full of a,aamber of things”, as 
it is, it is difficult to avoid Stevenson’s child’s conclu- 
sion that we should all be ‘‘as happy as kings”. The 
sceptic will say ‘‘ Yes: just about” ; the answer will be 
that we can at any rate have as many interests as 
William of Prussia, and be as plucky under pain as 
Edward of England. As to the last point (v.) physical 
incapacity for work, it can be dealt with shortly. The 
position of course should not be such that a delicate 
woman is forced to take up work for which she has not 
physical capacity. My desire in all this has been to 
show that, the unmarried, those without professional 
training, the poor, the lonely, and the delicate, will 
have their difficulties. But they have these difficulties, 
not because they are ‘‘ women”, not because they are 
‘‘workers ”, but because they are human beings in 
certain circumstances. 

With your permission I will return to this subject in 
a further letter next week. 
Faithfully yours, 

A Woman-WorkeR. 


SANDHURST MADE EASY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
27 March, 1903. 

Sir,—I trust that in common justice to the talented 
authors of the Military Handbooks reviewed under 
the above heading you will spare me space to enter 
a humble protest at one of the remarks of your 
reviewer. He states that both Earl Roberts in his 
** general principles” and Captain DeGruyther, in his 
general considerations” commence with the same 
sentence! I submit Sir, in all deference, that this is 
hardly fair on either of these gallant officers, indeed it 
is only necessary to refer to their respective works to 
realise at once that here at least, your reviewer laboured 
to score a point at the expense of what | cannot refrain 
from styling, common veracity. I feel sure that with 
your notorious sense of fair play you will allow me to 
summarise briefly the remarks of the two talented 
authors anent this portion of their work, which will at 
least allow all independently minded people to see how 
widely divergent are their views on the military situa- 
tion which immediately precedes actual hostilities. 

In Part IV. Infantry Training, 190:—Section 211, 
paragraph 1 (page 190) we read the following preamble 
‘* Generally speaking”. Now in Chapter XI. Tactics 
for Beginners, paragraph 2, page 177, we have an abso- 
lute volte-face for DeGruyther says uncompromisingly 
“Speaking generally”. I submit Sir, that inasmuch 
as it is an accepted maxim that “‘ putting the cart in 
front of the horse” implies an absolute negation of the 
ordinary procedure of ‘‘ putting the horse in front of 
the cart”, so does this bold departure of DeGruyther 
negate the tentative propositions of Earl Roberts. 

Your obedient servant, 
BopsTADT VON KRUGER. 


WHAT IS ROSSERIE? 
To the Editor of ‘the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


74 Grosvenor Road, Highbury, N., 14 March, 1903. 

Sir,—Apart from the personal equation, there would 
appear to be no concomitant of style, journalistic or 
other, that explains the success, in isolated cases, of 
what has recently been described as a ‘‘ polylinguistic 
parade of scholarship”. 


Witness the failure of the 


good-natured and very clever attempt at imitation that 
appeared in your columns on the 7th inst. 

The allusive style of writing, interlarded with an 
abundance of foreign words and phrases, is admittedly 
vicious. It stands or falls by its success or failure in 
each particular case, and the measure of either result 
cannot be determined by the ignorance of any number 
of readers. There are many of us who would give the 
‘‘eyes of the head” to possess a knowledge of the 


- world’s best literature in the languages in which it was 


written, and when confronted, in the course of our 
reading, with the aforesaid polylinguistic display, there 
is nothing to be done but to admit that such writing is 
not intended for ‘‘ the likes of us” and, regretfully, to 
pass on. 

But no amount of scholarship can guard against an 
occasional stumble in the. use of highly idiomatic words 
of ultra-modernity borrowed from foreign languages, 
and the danger of error is perhaps greatest in trans- 
planting pure ‘‘ Parisianisms ” of the Boulevards or of 
Montmartre. A case in point is presented by the word 
‘‘rosse”. What is ‘‘rosserie”? Mr. Archer defines 
a ‘*comédie rosse” as ‘‘a play in which the characters 
artlessly reveal the egoism and baseness of their motives, 
as though nothing else could possibly be expected of 
them”. (The italics are mine.) If the italicised words 
mean a quality or state of unconscious conscienceless- 
ness (Oh! le vilain mot!) his definition would pre- 
sumably draw into its net a play like ‘‘ La Veine”’, and 
if that is so, it cannot stand, for the artless revelation, 
on the stage, of what may be called moral irresponsi- 
bility, is delightful, and whatever else ‘‘ rosserie” may 
be, it certainly is not that. 

If I have rightly understood, the quality defined by 
Mr. Archer is nearer to what the French call ‘‘ veu- 
lerie”, but is still far removed from it, for though the 
moral sense is absent from both, there is a vital differ- 
ence between them, the difference being that, in moral 
irresponsibility, character as motive is simply non- 
moral, revealing, as it does, unawakened conscience, 
while in ‘‘ veulerie ” it is determined by wilful stifling of 
conscience. And this brings us to ‘“‘ rosserie”, which 
is ‘‘ veulerie” raised, so to say, to the highest power. 
It is marked by a want of generous instincts ; it, too, 
will have nothing to do with conscience—to which, 
with malice aforethought, it turns a deaf ear, or 
with scruples or compassion ; and differs from ‘‘ veu- 
lerie” in being ‘‘ plus méchante . . . plus agressive et 
plus hargneuse ” ; it is not free from cruelty ; ‘‘ elle va 
au petit crime quand il lui doit servir 4 quelque chose”. 

The term ‘‘ rosse ” is properly descriptive of a literary 
genre which has grown up in France, the pépiniére of 
all literary movements. It is not offensive, either 
explicitly or by connotation. Exception can only 
reasonably be taken to it—when it is misapplied. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
D. N. Samson. 


THE MUSEUM GULL. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


21 March. 


Sir,—We have been hearing lately that stuffed 
animals in museums are more instructive exhibits than 
living ones in the Zoological Gardens. It may there- 
fore be worth while to draw attention to the fact that, 
in the bird gallery at South Kensington, of the only 
three gulls set up as flying, one alone has the feet 
shown extended under the tail. This is the rare Ivory 
gull; the common Lesser Black-backed and Laughing 
gulls are shown, the former with its feet drawn up to 
its breast like a crow’s when flying, and the latter with 
no feet visible at all! Whether gulls ever draw up 
their feet in front or conceal them altogether I cannot 
say, but Inever saw them do so, nor have I ever read 
of such a habit. All the gulls I have ever seen on the 
wing—and I have seen hundreds, of many different 
species—had their feet stretched out under the tail, so 
that I can only conclude that the taxidermist who set 
up the birds in question has exhibited the two com- 
monest in a misleading position. 

Yours faithfully, 
BURGOMASTER. 
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REVIEWS. 


WORDSWORTH THE UNEQUAL. 


** Wordsworth.” By Walter Raleigh. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1903. 6s. net. 


“ 7 voices are there: one is of the deep ; 

It learns the storm-cloud’s thunderous melody, 
Now roars, now murmurs with the changing sea, 
Now bird-like pipes, now closes soft in sleep : 
And one is of an old half-witted sheep 
Which bleats articulate monotony, 
And indicates that two and one are three, 
That grass is green, lakes damp, and mountains steep : 
And, Wordsworth, both are thine: at certain times 
Forth from the heart of thy melodious rhymes 
The form and pressure of high thoughts will burst : 
At other times—good Lord! I’d rather be 
Quite unacquainted with the A.B.C. 
Than write such hopeless rubbish as thy worst!” 


We quote the late J. K. S. at this length partly in the 
friendly hope that we may be introducing to some 
stray reader for the first time that fine metrical 
humourist but also because the lines deposit us in a 
neat summary way at Professor Raleigh’s point of 
departure. We say advisedly his point of departure— 
for he must pardon us if we liken this particular essay 
to the kind of train specified of old in Mr. Burnand’s 
phantasmal Bradshaw—which starts, indeed, and runs 
—but does not arrive. The traveller by this train need 
not fear boredom. The wheels will be rolling and 
rattling out to him clever and suggestive Raleighisms 
all the time—but he will not get to Charing Cross. 

The case of Wordsworth is not only strange—it is, 
to the best of our knowledge, unique. Poets of course 
there have been who owed more to matter than 
melody—Byron for example (as Mr. Swinburne very 
vigorously insists) had so primitive an ear that we 
might almost think of him as arboreal. He provides 
us in consequence with few or none of those test lines 
by which as by an aneroid barometer we may find out 
on Matthew Arnold’s system whether or no we are still 
on the lower slopes of Parnassus. In Wordsworth on 
the other hand such lines are as uncountable and as 
beautiful as the stars. The bare words—‘“ far-off 
Hebrides "—‘‘ the most ancient Heavens the 
mighty waters ””—may by mere immediate reminiscence 
thrill readers not unforgetful that in hastily remember- 
ing the better known lyrical poems they are leaving out 
of account various blank verse passages of incom- 
parable and immortal splendour. And yet it was this 
man—this Wordsworth—thinking of whose best 
things one almost wonders whether it is Jawful to call 
him a man—who could not only on occasion be ex- 
cruciatingly flat but was also capable of wilfully sinking 
to the vicious practice of inversion. This is no mere 
pedantry—to which a man might say—‘‘ Do’st thou 
think because thou art virtuous there shall be no more 
split infinitives?” It is notas if the practice of inver- 
sion were some venial license or captivating eccentricity 
in regard to which it might be better to err with Pope 
than shine with Pye. From cover to cover of the 
“Golden Treasury” it will be found roughly speaking 
absent; and it has in fact in every epoch been the 
monopoly of the poetaster. Our own pet instance is 
from Pomfret emulating Pindar and with this much 
material to light the fire—‘‘ Whatever is made must 
suppose a maker, as an effect shows a cause that could 
produce it”. He then lights it— 


«* Whate’er is made a maker must suppose, 
As an effect a cause, that could produce it, shows ”. 


But inversion is tenacious of life in every age and still 
paces hobblingly alongside of poetry. If split infinitives 
and vicious inversions were the way to glory, ‘‘ Truth’s” 
barrel organist—whom we bring in not wantonly here 
but for the sake of a subsequent illustration—would long 
ago have been made a bright constellation in the 
heavens. In the meantime Wordsworth with his—‘‘ yet 
so it was an ewe I bought and other sheep from her I 
raised ”—‘‘ My name is Alice Fell, and I to Durham, 
sir, belong !”"—or ‘‘ We'll for our whistles run a race ”— 
sets the teeth of his admirers all the more on edge be- 
cause he is not emulating Pindar but pretending—and 


pretending very badly—to talk likea peasant. And yet 
such is the greatness of the poet that these same un- 
happy admirers can hardly snatch even a fearful joy in 
pointing this out but feel rather as if they had handed 
themselves over to some spirit sacrilegious and unholy. 

From ‘‘ inversion ” we pass to the general question of 
‘* prosaicalness” in Wordsworth. It is useless at this 
late time of day to gaze again upon the grave which 
was three feet long and two feet wide—let us rather 


. take the quatrain which chances to be quoted here 


from “‘ Hartleap Well ”. 
‘« Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank 
Lulled by the fountain in the summer-tide ; 
This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother’s side.” 


To write ‘‘asleep he sank” in order to rhyme with 
‘‘drank ” a modern rhymester would have to be less 
than a minor poet—and as for the abrupt cadence of 
the word ‘‘summer-tide” it is like a chair withdrawn 
from one about to sit. The iteration of ‘‘ perhaps” has 
the audacity of greatness determined at all costs to be 
bald. Wordsworth at his best was Vergil’s equal in 
verbal music and, as many would think, psychically his 
superior—yet he gives us a quatrain which reads just 
like a wooden translation out of Vergil by a second- 
rate sixth-form boy. But Vergil unlike Wordsworth 
was a true lover and respecter of his craft. He did not 
ask for a stricken deer—he was quite content to glorify 
a shovel. Hence Charles Tennyson Turner standing 
in the straw-yard and watching ‘‘ The straw of harvest, 
sever’d from the corn, climb and fall over in the murky 
air” thinks in his modesty of Vergil— 
** I could but feel 
With what a rich precision He would draw 
The endless ladder and the booming wheel !” 


Wordsworth, truly great indeed but lacking what good- 
ness knows who first called ‘‘the modesty of true 
greatness ”, flung (like Whistler, selon Ruskin) take it 
or leave it any kind of metrical hotch-pot in the face of 
the public. 

In thinking how he came to do this we revert for our 
illustrational purpose to ‘‘ Truth’s” barrel organist— 
whom we know only in his poetry—but who seems to 
have said thus within himself: ‘‘I am writing for a 
paper which holds man to be a miserable emmet and 
the cult of ‘high’ (save the mark!) poetry an almost 
actionable imposture and fraud—split infinitives and 
vicious inversions may help to draw attention to the 
dull mechanic nature of this so-called industry!” A 
quite legitimate attitude this for the indispensable 
parodist and much like that of Wordsworth except 
that whereas ‘‘ Truth ” revolted against poetry itself, 
Wordsworth revolted against Poetic Diction ”. 
Wordsworth’s soliloquy might run something as 
foliows—* ‘ Reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fires’ 
indeed! No,no. ‘The Minster clock has just struck 
two and yonder is the moon.’ That is what I will 
give them. I hate their affectations and will 
be puerile in order to show how much I scorn 
to be pompous”. To account for the difference 
between Wordsworth’s theory and his practice 
writers have to make despairing resort to the mira- 
culous and say that Urania visiting the poet nightly 
put the finest poetic diction perforce into his mouth. 
But it is really no explanation at all to say that he 
wrote ‘‘ The Affliction of Margaret” without inversions 
because the Muse came in and wrote it for him. 

Professor Raleigh does not disagree—he only fails to 
elucidate. ‘‘ The Seer” (who might surely now drop 
this decayed title) kept getting as he says in the 
poet’s way; The Seer in fact was poet one and 
Wordsworth was poet two, which, as Mr. Brooke 
in ‘* Middlemarch” might have said, ‘‘ would be 
true in both senses you know”! But looking 
back to this critic’s ‘‘ Milton” in which he pointed 
out, not for the first time perhaps, but with no little 
illustrational acuteness, that Milton was the real 
begetter of ‘‘ Poetic Diction” we did hope for some 
new literary light upon the problem set by J. K. S. It 
may be insoluble :—for the bare conceivability of 
course remains that Wordsworth spoke alternately like 
a sheep and like a god by a kind of fluke and because 
he did not know himself when he was doing which. 
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The extreme literary finish of his finer verse forbids us 
to believe it—even on tiny points of technique he was a 
pioneer and pioneers are not usually stone blind to what 
they are doing. In the case of redundant syllables, for 
example (now the common heritage of rhymers) Words- 
worth wrote ‘‘ Where rivulets dance their wayward 
round” at a time when some hare-hearted Popian would 
have fled dismayed from the word or had it printed 
“rivlet”. And yet some of his criticism was 
fairly staggering—he writes concerning prose that 
“if metre be superadded thereto, | believe that a dis- 
similitude will be produced altogether sufficient for the 
gratification of a rational mind”. One can but think of 
Dryden’s line—‘‘ For to write verse with him is to 
transprose”. Aninquiry into the whole problem should 
start with the fact pointed out by Mr. Myers in his 
splendid ‘‘ Men of Letters” monograph that Wordsworth 
possessed the gift of melody only from 1798 to 1818, 
and that after that ‘‘ he continued as wise and as earnest 
as ever, but his poems had no longer any potency nor 
his existence much public importance”. The inquiry 
should proceed to Wordsworth’s favourite authors and 
in what way they influenced his style. 

Enlightenment on such points we have here expected 
in vain—but the critic if not more original is stronger 
on the psychological side. Jowett always thought the 
lines ‘‘To me the meanest flower” &c. over-strung 
and over-strained and Mr. John Morley seems to have 
said that a man can learn nothing whatever of moral 
wisdom by means of an ‘‘ impulse from a vernal wood ”. 
Not the worst passages here are those in which it is 
rightly insisted that for those who do not see that the 
doctrine on which he dwelt throughout his lifetime is 
no detachable ornamental appendage, but at the very 
core and centre of the poet’s mind and art, Wordsworth 
is a sealed book and a dead letter. 


GREEK CRITICISM AND ENGLISH EDITORS. 


“Demetrius on Style.” The Greek text of ‘‘ Demetrius 
De Elocutione.” Edited after the Paris manuscript. 
With introduction, translation, facsimiles &c. By 
W. Rhys Roberts. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1903. 9s. net. 


hd Professor Rhys Roberts’ attainments and patience 

were equal to his ambition he would not only have 
laid students of classical literary criticism under greater 
obligations than any other living man, but he would 
have left work memorable, and even epoch-marking, in 
the history of classical scholarship in England. It isa 
lamentable testimony of the subordination of literary to 
philological study in our Universities that such a 
subject as Greek criticism should still be in its 
infancy, should, up to the present moment, have 
failed to find even a pioneer. We have only to open 
Liddell and Scott's Lexicon and compare the articles 
on technical terms in philosophy with those on 
technical terms in criticism to understand how utterly 
neglected this important branch of classical learning bas 
been. What, for example, could be more deplorably 
inadequate than the explanations given of dewdérys, 
of yopyérns the critical sense of which is not so much 
as recognised, of yAadupds, of icyvis, of peyadorpéraa, of 
ddpernBodos and of scores of other terms. Indeed toa 
reader of the Greek critics that noble work—our heart 
bleeds to have to find any fault in it, so vast so un- 
speakable is every scholar’s debt to it—is all but 
useless. In the next edition we trust these defects 
will be remedied. But something more than mere ex- 
planations are required, for explanations without illus- 
trative examples and references would be of small assist- 
ance. What is really wanted is a supplement. We 
would respectfully submit to the delegates of the Press 
that they could not *confer a greater service on an 
increasing number of students than the preparation of 
a special Lexicon of Greek technical terms in criticism, 
either as a separate work, or in the form of an appendix 
to the present Lexicon. We say advisedly ‘an 


increasing number of students”, for, thanks to the 
judicious munificence of Mr. Passmore Edwards who 
has founded a University Scholarship for the compara- 
tive study of the English and ancient classical litera- 


tures, there is likely in the near future to be much 
activity in this direction. 

What we here plead for Dr. Rhys Roberts has had, 
and has lost the opportunity of providing. When, in 
1899, he announced that he had taken this province of 
Greek learning under his care, and initiated his task 
with an edition of the Treatise on the Sublime he had 
certainly the sympathy and good wishes of all scholars. 
But this first instalment proved, on inspection, to be 
seriously defective, and to indicate that Dr. Roberts had 
not sufficiently distinguished between what would pass 
muster with average undergraduates in a college lecture 
room and what is very properly required from one who 
aspires to be an authority and a specialist. For this 
particular treatise so much had already been done by 
successive editors that an edition which did not at least 
aim at finality was a mere work of supererogation; but 
at finality it had not even the appearance of pretence. 
In fact Dr. Roberts beyond producing a better transla- 
tion than any of his many predecessors had done, some 
interesting but somewhat superficial prolegomena, a few 
useful notes, and a jejune and most unsatisfactory glos- 
sary, left the treatise pretty much as he found it. 

Dr. Roberts’ failure was the more to be regretted 
because it was perfectly clear, that it arose not wholly, 
in Milton’s phrase, from ‘‘ causes in nature unremov- 
able ”—for of his eminent abilities and sound scholar- 
ship there can be no question—but mainly from preci- 
pitancy. It was not, however, in errors and inaccuracies 
in minutiz, though they were many, not in inability to 
grapple successfully with textual corruptions, for this 
requires what no industry can attain, genius, that 
its capital infirmity lay but in its failure to determine 
the precise meaning of technical terms, and in its 
critical commentary. Success here could only be the 
result of patient diligence, of careful deductions and 
generalisations drawn not from what may be hurriedly 
and easily acquired on the highways and beaten 
tracks of classical study, but from familiarity with 
the whole range of Greek and Roman critical 
literature. To a scholar, in the serious sense of the 
term, the publications which Dr. Roberts has, in the 
garb of completed works, hurried through the press, 
would represent little more than some of the preliminary 
material for editions, or even for dissertations. As 
they now stand, so far from being creditable to English 
scholarship as contributions to classical learning, they 
cannot be recommended as satisfactory text-books even 
for tiros. We have noticed that these imperfections 
have, in all kindness, been more than once pointed out 
to Dr. Roberts, and are sorry to see that in the preface 
to his second work, his edition of the three literary 
Letters of Dionysius, the only effect they have had on 
him has been to elicit a petulant and irritable defence 
of them. In the work before us, his third instal- 
ment, they are as deplorably apparent as in its 
predecessors. 

The work opens with a preliminary sketch of the 
study of prose style among the Greeks which, if it be 
little more than a compilation from Egger’s work 
and other works equally well known, junior students 
will find lucid and useful. More importance should 
have been attached to the Rhodian School, and, in an 
analytical dissertation on style extending to more 
than twelve pages, it would have been well to define 
what ‘‘style” is, as well as to have refrained from 
such platitudes as ‘‘all the best Greek prose was 
intended to please the ear”. To assert that ‘“‘a 
principal purpose of Horace in writing his letter to 
the Pisos seems to have been to enjoin the incessant 
study of the great Greek models” is absolutely un- 
warranted and most misleading. A more ludicrously 
absurd remark than that admiringly quoted from Mr. 
Saintsbury about Longinus could scarcely be made. ‘‘A 
critic Promethean and Epimethean in his kind, learning 
by the mistakes of all that had gone before, and presaging 
with instinctive genius much that was not to come for 
centuries after”. The fifth source of the sublime, we 
may notice in passing, év agupate cai dudpoer 
in all probability does not mean “ dignified and 
elevated composition”, but refers to the effect of the 
whole, is exactly the ‘‘totum” of Horace, nor does 
yopyérns mean “ poignancy” and to translate it so is 
totally to misapprehend its meaning. ; 
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And this brings us to the radical inadequacy of Dr. 
Roberts’ work. The least which could be required 
from an editor of Demetrius is that he should have 
spared no pains to determine the precise signification 
of technical terms, to supply their nearest equivalents 
in English and to illustrate them by pertinent examples 
taken from our own and from ancient classical litera- 
ture. Let us see how he succeeds. Take yvxporns. 
This is explained as ‘‘frigidity” which as applied to 
style is absolutely meaningless in English, and trans- 
lated as ‘‘tameness” or ‘‘tastelessness” which is 
merely an accident in the essential meaning, wholly 
and hopelessly misleading as an equivalent. The 
nearest equivalent in English is probably ‘‘ forced 
affectation”, ‘‘ falsetto”, ‘‘conceit” in the sense in 
which it is applied to our own metaphysical school. 
Take again xaxd{yAos which is translated tasteless” 
whereas it really means ‘‘ grossly affected”. Again 
the word dAafoveia which is altogether omitted in the 
glossary and is absurdly translated ‘‘imposture”. Its 
technical meaning is neither indicated nor illustrated. 
Even the complex and important word dewdrys is most 
inadequately treated, and so again is yAadupds: will 
Dr. Roberts maintain that ‘‘smooth”, ‘polished ” 
‘‘elegant”” cover completely the meaning comprised 
in it? It would be interesting to know why é&\Aaypévos 
should be translated ‘‘ distinguished” or ‘‘ elaborate ”. 
Nor can didvora possibly mean a sentence in the sense of 
a ‘‘clause”. In the article on dAA7yopia why is Plutarch’s 
definition, more pertinent and important than any 
given, not cited? When did diapdpdwors ever mean ‘‘a 
detail”? or BeBawicay *‘steady going”? or xapariry 
‘‘earthward-hurled”? or airdfev consequently ” ? 
Occasionally Dr. Roberts surprises us with blunders 
which make us rub our eyes as when he translates ré 
lepd re ra oud re as “‘things sacred and things holy 
too” and yavupidy xai as proudly prancing” 
or 70 éoxnparwpévov as covert allusion” or zapopo.os 
as ‘‘symmetrical”. It may be added, and it is a proof 
of Dr. Roberts’ capital infirmity, that some of these 
words—we have by no means exhausted the list— 
though wrong in the translation are explained rightly 
in the glossary. But we have no desire either to 
multiply instances of what are, in some cases no doubt, 
slips, or to dwell on them, and we hasten to say that 
the translation is the only satisfactory portion of the 
work, being vigorous, readable and, in general, both 
happy and accurate. It is in the critical commentary 
and in the explanation of the technicalities that Dr. 
Roberts fails, and fails egregiously. What possible 
end can be served by a glossary in which we are 
informed that tpaywdia means “‘ tragedy”, 
sound”, xopés ‘‘ chorus” and the like, and which omits 
such important words as yopyérys, dAaloveia, and such 
uncommon words as druvédkwros and His 
illustrations are lamentably meagre, his knowledge of 
English literature apparently extending not much further 
than Tennyson and the mediocrities of our own day, of 
whose writings Dr. Roberts appears to be a diligent and 
reverent student. 

To the higher qualities of an editor Dr. Roberts has 
no pretension. us, the lacuna in section 120 is left 
with the helpless ‘‘ lacunam statuit Victorius ” to repre- 
sent all commentary; and so, again, the prodigious 
construction xataxexoupévn éouxe is not only retained in 
the text but passed over without a note calling 
attention to it, while the absurd conjectural insertion 
of an 7 in section 122 not only makes nonsense 
of the text, but renders Dr. Roberts liable to the 
suspicion that he is not aware that orparyyés can have 
any other meaning than a military commander. The 
phrase xoAoxirrns iyéorepos “‘lustier than a pumpkin” in 
section 127 is apparently assigned, like its predecessor, 
to Sopbron, a reference to so obvious a source as our 
old friend Liddell and Scott will show that it belongs 
to Epicharmus. 

Such are some of the errors and defects which a 
somewhat cursory inspection of Dr. Roberts’ work 
has enabled mere laymen like ourselves to detect. 
Specialists with more leisure will, we fear, have a 
heavier bill of complaint to present. As Dr. Roberts 
has still his magnum opus to produce, and announces 
his intention of pursuing yet further his editorial labours, 
we have thought it well, both in his own interests and 


in the interests of scholarship and literature, to address 
yet one more word of friendly warning to him :— 


‘* There n’is no werkman, whatso’er he be, 
That may both werken wel and hastily, 
This:wol be done at leisure parfitly.” 


His ambition has made him conspicuous, whether it will 
make him anything else will depend largely on qualifi- 
cations to which at present he certainly attaches too 
little importan ce. 


THE IDEAL SCHOOLMASTER. 


** The Schoolmaster.” By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
London: Murray. 1902. 5s. net. 
WE wonder how many of the numerous parliamen- 
tarians who of late have been lavishing so 
liberally on the world their views on education have read 
this book : we wonder too how many of the professional 
educationists could have written it. We fear but few 
of the parliament men can have read it, or they could 
hardly talk as they do. We are sure extremely few of 
the educationists could have written it. For it is 
the peculiarity of Mr. Benson’s work that it is 
a book professing to deal with education, and yet 
really does deal with it. Mr. Benson has made 
the great discovery that in teaching boys the boys 
count for something. Had one not known Mr. Benson, 
it would have been with real surprise that, reading on 
into his book, we found ourselves occupied with living 
beings, with mind, with intellect, the living person 
dwarfing systems, machinery, classes, and all the para- 
phernalia of educational technique, to a subordinate 
insignificant place. This must be a very unpopular 
book with many of our school-board luminaries, who 
rejoice in the accidents of education and think the 
have conclusively answered the criticism whic 
suggests essentials for their consideration, when they 
have shown that the accidents on which they spend 
themselves are inseparable. Mr. Benson’s point of view 
is different indeed from theirs; he never loses ends in 
means : his perspective is true throughout. He realises 
that after all the cardinal fact about master and pupil 
is aman and aboy. And there you have his whole 
method and no other method is wanted. Realise that 
you are aman and that your charge, your ward, isa 
boy, whom you are to help make a man, and from that 
everything required for the ideal schoolmaster will 
follow ; provided only that, having this clear understand- 
ing of the position, you are yet drawn to the school- 
master’s life, to his part in the world, and not estranged 
from it. You may be a competent instructor, though you 
dislike giving instruction ; you may even be a tolerable 
teacher, though you would rather not teach—you may 
be, though you are much more likely not to be—but 
you cannot be even a decent schoolmaster, unless your 
work is a labour of love. Conscientious, dutiful, 
painstaking a man who takes to schoolmastering 
merely as a means of making a living may be; but 
he misses his whole vocation. He will do no good. 
A gardener cannot train trees or grow flowers who 
does not understand them and is not fond of them; 
he becomes a labourer, or a florist, or a botanist, 
every one of them a thing wholly distinct from a 
gardener. How then can aman be a schoolmaster who 
is not fond of boys? From any pagein his book anyone 
can see that Mr. Benson loves his boys. He has the soul 
of the thing in him. Mr. Benson, of course, is a master 
at Eton and we can well believe that it is easier for a 
master to have the one thing needful at Eton than at 
some other schools. But, so far as is possible, so far 
as human nature is capable of it, the less stimulus 
springing from ameenities in other places must be made 
up by devotion and an ideal. To use a parallel of Mr. 
Benson’s, a man should have such scruples about 
taking up schoolmastering simply as a profession as he 
should have in taking Holy Orders. That is the ideal 
to which we want to move ; and it is an ideal which we 
know very many of our public schoolmasters have 
already reached, 

One shadow lies across Mr. Benson’s book. That 
is the world’s view of a schoolmaster’s status. Mr. 
Benson lays it down broadly that in the world’s view 
the schoolmaster is a very small person; and the sense 
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of the world’s view of him is apt to oppress the school- 
master, who, the finer his sensibility, feels the more 
keenly the irony of his own somewhat awesome im- 
rtance to the boys in his unimportance to the world. 
thers less finely constituted actually become the 
small men the world rates them. We think that 
of masters in the great public schools Mr. Ben- 
son has misjudged the world’s opinion; prestige 
in their case successfully corrects the world’s 
stupidity. But of teaching as a vocation, of the 
schoolmaster and _ schoolmistress at large, Mr. 
Benson has_ undoubtedly but too truly gauged 
the world’s view. It is a monstrous state of things ; 
injurious, intolerable. Those in high places can easily 
change all this ; and if they cared for their country they 
would. To preach education and yet leave a removable 
obstacle in the way of the best men devoting themselves 
to the training of youth is an hypocritical farce. In our 
great care for education we make the schoolmaster’s life 
such that the forceful man, the man of energy, large 
heart, and large ideas, in short the man who is best 
suited to be a master, generally gives up schoolmastering 
the moment he can find an opening elsewhere. Indeed 
he will think it an advance to give up the making of men 
for the making of paragraphs. The shame is not his. 


A NON-THEOLOGIAN ON S. AUGUSTINE. 


‘Saint Augustine and his Age.” By Joseph McCabe. 
London: Duckworth. 1go2. 6s. net. 


Mo modern books dealing with S. Augustine of 

Hippo have either been popular and more or 
less frankly hagiographical in character, or they have 
been more or less scientific studies of his philosophic 
and doctrinal position as a champion of the Christian 
faith against forms of thought which were widely 
prevalent in his own day. There was therefore plenty 
of room for a new biography of him, written from a 
modern standpoint and embodying the results of the 
large amount of accurate investigation which has been 
devoted to his writings, and to the history of his times, 
in recent years. It is this vacant place which Mr. 
McCabe has endeavoured to supply ; and although his 
work is in many ways far from satisfactory, it has not a 
few conspicuous merits. If it is not based upon any 
very profound acquaintance with S. Augustine’s writings 
or on any very exhaustive knowledge of his times, it is 
at least the outcome of a thorough and careful study of 
some of the best modern books upon the subject. It is 
clearly and forcibly written ; in fact the story is so well 
told that the reader is apt to be carried on in spite 
of himself, and only begins to hesitate after a while 
as to how far the picture can be recognised as true 
and adequate. Moreover, little as he agrees with him, 
Mr. McCabe writes, if we mistake not, with a real and 
sincere admiration for the great saint who has left so 
deep a mark, both for good and for evil, upon the 
history of the Christian Church, not to say of the 
whole world. He recognises the purity of his motives 
and the nobility of his character. Whilst avoiding the 
adulation of Augustine’s philosophic originality which 
was formerly common, he does more justice to it than 
has been done by many modern writers, such as M. 
Nourisson. And, by the way, we are grateful to him 
for recording the fact that, just as the grave of Origen 
at Tyre is said to be reverenced still by the bands of 
wandering Arabs of that region, so (it would seem) is 
the memory of S. Augustine amid the ruins of his 
episcopal city : 

“‘One of Hippo’s glories still lives in the midst of 
this desolation. On Fridays the neighbouring Arabs 
gather at a certain spot amongst the ruins, to sacrifice 
birds, and fire their rifles, and offer other uncouth 
tokens of an unusual veneration. And when you ask 
them the story which lies at the root of their strange 
tradition, they can only tell you vaguely that once a 
great ‘ Roumi’ (Christian) dwelt in that spot.” 

But although the book has not a few good qualities, 
it has many noticeable defects. Mr. McCabe is not 
infrequently slipshod or inaccurate in his facts. He 
seems to think that Arians and Unitarians are the same 
thing ; he confuses the letitie on the days of martyrs 


with the agapz; he seems to think that by vindicating 
the character of the teaching of Epicurus he has 
demolished what Augustine (in common, be it remem- 
bered, with many other writers) has to say against the 
Epicurean teaching of his own day. And there are other 
things of the same kind. Mr. McCabe has an annoying 
habit of generalising as to the condition of the Church 
in Augustine’s time, or the social life of the period, 
from single passages taken from sermons or other 
rhetorical compositions, and separated from their con- 
text. In some cases a reference to the passage referred 
to shows that it cannot be pressed too literally, whilst 
in others it is obviously impossible to draw a general 
conclusion from a single example of such a character. 

But what is to our mind a more serious fault than 
this is Mr. McCabe’s general method. His book, as he 
informs us, is to be ‘an attempt to interpret the life of 
one of the most famous saints of the Christian Church 
by the light of psychology rather than by that of 
theology”. We wish that it were such an attempt ; 
and our chief complaint is that it is nothing of the 
kind. From the beginning to the end the author 
cannot forget his own position, and will not allow his 
readers to forget it either. The chief fault of ‘‘the 
hagiographer ”, at whom Mr. McCabe is always 
casting stones, is that he compels the facts to say what 
he wishes them to say: but he himself does just the 
same thing. His book is not history so much as 
history with a purpose : the story is told with a view to 
a conclusion which is from the first taken for granted. 
In other words, Mr. McCabe has not studied his subject 
‘*by the light of psychology” but by the light of his 
own theology or non-theology; and we wish that he 
had candidly recognised the fact. For his standpoint is 
hardly an advantageous one for the study of such a life as 
that of Augustine. He tries to resolve its difficulties 
by means of ‘‘a saving tincture of Pelagianism”. But 
he has not studied the tenets of Pelagius and his 
followers with the same care that he has devoted to 
those of Augustine: had he done so, he might find that 
they are not so much like the quasi-Pelagian views of 
to-day as he seems to thinks. But however that may 
be, in one respect at any rate the resemblance is very 
close. They are alike characterised by a somewhat 
superficial view of sin. Such was the case with the 
Pelagians ; and we must express our opinion that Mr. 
McCabe also, in spite of his somewhat highly-coloured 
picture of the depravity of the age, does not make any- 
thing like a sufficient allowance for the sense of sin 
which weighed upon the whole age, and which is, in 
fact, one of its most significant features. It is this 
deep realisation of sin, this deep sense of personal 
guilt, which is the key to much that is one-sided and 
unpleasing, much that would otherwise be unlovely 
and indeed inexplicable. It is this which invests the 
later life of Augustine with a tragic greatness and a 
sublime dignity, in spite of all his harshness and 
narrowness. A study of the life of Augustine which 
does not put this in the forefront necessarily misses the 
mark. It is the inadequate presentment of this element 
which makes Mr. McCabe’s delineation so unsatis- 
factory: and we are convinced that a view of the 
universe which rests upon an inadequate view of sin 
(as the revolt of the will against that which it knows 
to be good) must in the long run fail to satisfy the 
minds of men, as from the first it fails to answer to 
their highest aspirations. 


AFRICAN SPORT. 


‘Two African Trips.” By E. N. Buxton. London: 
Stanford. 1902. 155. 


M R. E. N. BUXTON is already well and favourably 

known to those interested in big-game shooting. 
His ‘‘ Short Stalks” and other works have long since 
demonstrated that he belongs to that class of sportsmen 
who shoot for a few picked specimens, and with a 
proper and husband-like regard for the future and for 
those who come after them. If all gunners had been 
of this genus, we should not now have to lament the 
decadence of great game. The author has obviously 
spent as much time and trouble in search of material 
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for his camera as for his rifle; the result is excel- 
lent, and the book is far better illustrated than are 
most works of this kind. There are no less than eighty 
full-page reproductions, many of them admirable, 
depicting scenery, natives, game, birds, and wild life 
generally. Of this side of his work Mr. Buxton says 
**In fact, it would be better described as a picture- 
book than a volume of travels”. That is something of 
an over-statement ; the letterpress will be found fully 
as interesting and as adequate as are the illustrations. 

Sportsmen of the present day can reach their shoot- 
ing grounds with an ease and lack of trouble which 
would have astonished their predecessors, even of a 
score of years back. Mr. Buxton and various members 
of his family, for instance, tripped into the heart of 
East Africa and away up the Nile to the Equatorial 
Provinces, and, after a month or so in the game 
country, retired with quite respectable bags. In the 
old days the hardest and most wearying part of the 
business was the long waggon trek or caravan march 
from the coast to the interior. The extension of 
railways and the conquest of the Sudan have changed 
all this; and the big game hunter, whether north or 
south of the equator, is now whisked to his chosen 
veldt by railway, or carried far up the Nile, into the 
very midriff of Africa, by rail and steamer. Once on his 
ground, however, he finds himself sadly confined and 
restricted by the new and harassing shooting regula- 
tions to which we shall afterwards refer. 

The author travelled in the first instance, in 1899, 
into British East Africa. Here he enjoyed fair sport, 
shooting rhinoceros, various antelopes, gazelles, a 
couple of giraffe and a zebra or two. Game on 
the Athi plains seems to be still extraordinarily 
plentiful. The buffalo are gone, swept away by 
the fatal rinderpest, and eland are scarce. But the 
author saw, even from the windows of the train, 
plenty of rhinoceros, hartebeest, Thomson’s and Grant’s 
gazelles, zebra, ostrich, impala, ‘‘ and wildebeest 
(brindled gnu) in numbers which I have dreamed of, 
but never hoped to see”. He was witness of a 
wonderful trek of wildebeest, the herd passing before 
his party numbering at least three thousand head. 

Lions are still plentiful ; indeed, during the building 
of the Mombasa-Nyanza railway, they were a perfect 
curse to the unfortunate native porters and labourers. 
Mr. Buxton had an exciting brush with four of these 
carnivora. He was accompanied by his daughter, who 
was not shooting, and was under a compact to remain 
a hundred yardsin rear. ‘‘ This limit” however ‘‘ she 
interpreted liberally in her own favour”. One of the 
lions sneaked back through some covert and found 
itself face to face with the lady. Charging at Mr. 
Buxton, it was hit within eight yards and quickly 
despatched. Almost immediately another lion. dis- 
covered itself, roaring savagely close to father and 
daughter. This, too, was slain without mishap, 
upon which—for, as Mr. Buxton remarks, lion- 
hunting is scarcely ‘‘a suitable sport for young ladies 
to indulge in ”’—the party may well congratulate them- 
selves. Concerning the Uganda Railway the author 
makes this reflection :—‘‘ present figures point to this 
—that we must take out our dividends on the five 
millions sunk . . . in prestige and contingent military 
advantages; and that for an unknown period the work- 
ing expenses will not be covered by the earnings, but 
must remain a charge on the British taxpayer.” Still 
we ought not to grumble. Russia, with far-seeing 
eyes, cheerfully sinks million after million in this way, 
without lament and without compunction. She knows 
that the end is worth the sacrifice. 

The author’s trip far up the White Nile yielded a 
good deal of labour and hardship, much pleasure, a 
fair head of game, and many interesting photographs. 
Buffalo, lion, roan antelope, water-buck, white-eared 
kob, and other antelopes were bagged and innumerable 
legions of wild fowl and wading birds were encountered. 
It can, however, scarcely be claimed that these regions 
are ideal sporting grounds. Endless swamps, high 
and interminable reed beds, heat, fever, legions of 
mosquitoes, ‘‘ Nile throat” and other ailments; all 
these have to be reckoned with. Sir Edmund and Lady 
Lechmere—two well-known followers of big game—no 
great while since returned from the Sobat and Fashoda 


country without having accomplished their object—Sir 
Edmund having been driven back by unconquerable 
malaria. There are, in fact, many far more interesting 
and more healthy parts of Africa, still open to the 
gunner, where game is infinitely more varied abd more 
accessible than amid the endless marshes and dreary 
reed beds of the Upper Nile. 

Mr. Buxton devotes a considerable portion of his 
book to a consideration of the game laws now obtain- 
ing in East and Central Africa the Sudan and Nile 
regions and Somaliland. He prints at length the regula- 
tions proclaimed in the various territories. His criticisms 
are, in the main, those which must occur to every fair- 
minded sportsman and lover ofnature. Very heavy licenses 
are now imposed on gunners ; some kinds of game are 
protected altogether ; and the bag is usually restricted 
to no more than a head or two of each of the various 
animals permitted to be shot. So far well and good. 
Most sportsmen, if they knew that all people were ta 
be treated alike, would have no great fault to find with 
restrictions which tend to the preservation of species 
and the limiting of wanton butchery. But, as Mr. 
Buxton points out, this is by no means the case. 
Immense reserves are demarcated, where European 
hunters are excluded, but where civil officials, approved 
residents, and officers of the Egyptian army are allowed 
to shoot, pretty much as they please. The White Nile 
reserve is described as a sanctuary. But, asthe author 
well remarks, ‘‘a sanctuary where people are allowed 
to shoot is a contradiction in terms. A Vestal Virgin 
should not be allowed to have two or three lovers”. 
Such reserves are as useless as they are unfair. In 
Somaliland, for example, a reserve, for officers quartered 
at Aden, existed for fifteen years, with the result that 
the game there was completely shot out. An officer 
of the Egyptian Army, mentioned by Mr. Buxton, was 
known to have killed thirteen waterbuck in one place ; 
and it is very plain that game may and will vanish 
before official uniforms as readily as before the un- 
privileged traveller. Enormous districts are now 
closed, as reserves, against the ordinary British sports- 
man; yet they are open to officers and civil servants 
of the Egyptian Government. These districts include 
Darfur, Kordofan, the splendid game country about 
the upper waters of the Blue Nile and Atbara and 
the whole of the Sudan south of the Sobat and the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. Either these countries should be com- 
pletely closed, or they should be thrown open under 
proper restrictions to all British subjects. We may 
well ask with Mr. Buxton ‘‘ Where the mere British 
citizen fond of travelling and of hunting comes in?” 


NOVELS. 


‘‘The Better Sort.” By Henry James. London: 
Methuen. 1903. 


With a less able writer than Mr. James such a title as 
that of his latest volume would be a dangerous one, 
tempting the critic to a playing with words. Eleven 
stories, carefully planned, carefully written, form the 
volume, and the characters are all of the ‘‘ better sort ” 
of people, the interest being derived purely from the 
inter-play of their individualities without anything of 
the violent, episodical sort so much delighted in by the 
ordinary run of short-story writers. Mr. Henry James 
is not an ordinary writer, and the fact would be 
apparent to anyone who should make a first acquaint- 
ance with his work in this volume and read but the 
opening sentence of any one of the stories. Often it 
begins abruptly with a reference to ‘‘ her” or “him” or 
‘‘us” and then we are gradually introduced to the 
persons indicated by the personal pronouns. Those 
who in the old phrase like to read while running are not 
those to whom ‘‘ The Better Sort” will appeal, but those 
who like their fiction to be the result of close thought 
and careful observation presented in an eminently 
literary manner will find the book the source of con- 
siderable enjoyment. ‘‘ The Special Type”, ‘* The 
Tone of Time” and their companion stories impress us 
as being unforgetable owing to the pictures of low-toned 
realism which they afford. 


(Continued on page 398.) 
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‘Bert Edward. The Golf Caddie.” By Horace 
Hutchinson. London: Murray. 1903. 2s. 6d. 

Happy the man able to find romance in his abiding 
pastime. A man might as well look to see a hero in 
his own valet. Yet here is Mr. Horace Hutchinson, 
who won the highest honours at golf close on twenty 
years ago, so little surfeited with habit that he can use the 
links for the arena of his latest story. And it is an excel- 
lent story, simple, direct, andif without subtlety also with- 
out pretences, fresh with the winds of the East Neuk of 
Fife, and wrought altogether in the open air. To take a 
game for your field of glory is inevitably to cheapen the 
scale of your achievement, and though even a golf caddie 
may prove a worthy protagonist, it is not his agonism 
as a caddie that will interest us; he must play for 
bigger prizes than cups and medals. But ‘Bert 
Edward is best as a boy; the tale of how he first 
carried the clubs is better than that of how he won the 
championship, and his attachment to Flora more en- 
tertaining before she puts up her hair. 


‘*A Red, Red Rose.” By Katharine Tynan. London: 
Eveleigh Nash. 1903. 6s. 

Miss Tynan’s book is a social panorama rather than 
a story. There are no leading parts. Many well- 
drawn characters figure in the novel, and their dialogue 
and manners are characteristic and excellent. But no 
one holds the stage with any vividness of interest. An 
American brother and sister, wealthy and clever, come 
to England and attempt the conquest of county society. 
They succeed, become popular, and marry the woman 
and man they desire. But the interest of the tale 
fluctuates from them quite early in the recital, and one 
becomes involved in sympathy, successively, in a 
country doctor’s wife, who subdues her life to the 
interest of her husband, an impoverished Jandlord who 
wooes and marries a rich widow most gracefully, a 
young lady (nominal heroine) who becomes engaged to 
three men in succession, with the most admirable 
motives, and a villain. The villain is only villain by 
courtesy and custom of novelists. His worst offences 
are living at Streatham, with the alleged manners and 
morals of Streatham, being admired by suburban 
damsels and wanting to marry the heroine. But he 
turns out the most genuine figure in the social scheme 
of the author, although suburban and vulgar. He not 
only resigns his claim on the heroine’s hand when he 
discovers that she does not love him, but hands over to 
her mother some few thousands of forged bills which 
formed his instrument of coercion to secure a marriage 
with the dutiful daughter. The book contains plenty 
of clever writing and bright conversation, but wants 
concentration. A stage manager of melodrama could 
have taught Miss Tynan how to have made her story 
dramatically interesting as well as clever. 


‘*Lord Leonard the Luckless.” By W. E. Norris. 
London: Methuen. 1903. 


We take leave to say reluctantly that Mr. Norris 
having chosen a gratuitously disgusting theme for his 
last novel has treated it with crude cynicism. His 
hero is an interesting if irritating character, a boy keen 
on the navy turned unwillingly into a county magnate, 
shy, unsuspicious, disappointed in all his hopes and 

ections. His best friend first robs him of his fiancée 
and then of his honour as a husband. The one being 
who understood and liked him in his middle-age, the 
aforesaid friend’s sailor son, is killed in Africa. But 
our complaint is that the story, such as it is, turns 
upon the paternity of Lord Leonard’s reputed daughter, 
a question which is not treated nicely. Mr. Norris has 
so successfully adopted for years what is called an 
‘* urbane” manner towards human follies that he seems 
to be at last incapable of seeing where urbanity 
becomes inhumanity. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Correspondence of Lady Burghersh with the Duke of 
Wellington.” Edited by her daughter, Lady Rose 
Weigall. London: Murray. 1903. 7s. 6d. net. 

Considering the great interest of these letters, and to our 
mind their public importance, Lady Weigall had no need to 
ield reluctantly to their publication. Indeed they might have 

Ga published with advantage years ago. The character 


portraits of Wellington have been mostly caricatures, amongst 
others that one which depicts him as sitting in his old a 
“lonely in the bleak and comfortless surroundings that he 
chose ; while friendship and family affection passed him by”. 
These delightful letters, in which we see the Duke as a warm 
friend and an affectionate relative, throw a light on his 
character that was needed greatly. The letters themselves are 
the thing, but Lady Westmorland’s memorandum on the Duke 
written in 1852 was well worthy of print. He loved children 
and their talk, he was considerate to his servants and retainers, 
he was, secretly, most charitable—these points Lady Westmor- 
land brings out. We hope these letters will be widely read and 
will go into several editions. 


“The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift.” Vol. X. Edited by 
Temple Scott. London: Bell. 1902. 35. 6d. 

This volume of Messrs. Bell’s edition of Swift’s Works, which 
is to be completed in twelve volumes, comprises under the title 
of “ Historical Writings” the work known as “ The History of 
the Four Last Years of the Queen” about whose authorship 
there has been some doubt: ‘“‘An Abstract of the History of 
England” and the collection of “Swiftiana” being the notes 
made by Swift in his copies of Macky’s “ Characters of the 
Court of Queen Anne” Clarendon and Burnet’s Histories, and 
Addison’s “Freeholder”. Mr. Scott, who has edited this 
volume with the same industry and knowledge which he has 
devoted to the other volumes of the series, writes an introduc- 
tion in which he decides for the authenticity of “The History 
of the Four Last Years of the Queen” which is really a party 
pamphlet on the Treaty of Utrecht, and has very little value 
either as literature or history. The “Abstract” is of no 
interest whatever : and has nothing of Swift’s character in it. 
How and why Swift should have written it is incomprehensible. 
It is not likely that either will be read: but the “ Swiftiana” 
are very good reading. Many of them have at different times 
been published with the notes to Clarendon and Burnet: but 
this is the completest collection that has been made. As 
examples of Swift with his bludgeon ; Macky describes Charles 
Lord Townshend amongst other things as “beloved by every- 
body that knows him”. Swift’s comment is “I except one”. 
To a description of Chesterfield Swift adds “If it be old 
Chesterfield I have heard he was the greatest knave in 
England”. The worst of collected editions is that we always 
get much that is of no value: but if this volume is in some 
degree an instance of the rule it is quite saved by the 
“ Swiftiana ”. 

“Mr. Balfour's Apologetics Critically Examined.” London: 
Watts. 1902. 35. 6d. net. 

The anonymous author of this little work has involved his 
argument in some confusion by the attempt to combine two not 
entirely coincident ends. His avowed object is to detect the 
fallacies in Mr. Balfour’s attempt to base an apology for religious 
belief on an agnostic philosophy ; his real purpose, however, 
is soon perceived to be an attack on the thing apologised for 
rather than on the apologist. Now it need not follow that it 
Mr. Balfour’s defence of Theism is a bad one, Theism itself is 
indefensible ; hence an argument that aims at proving both 
conclusions at once is manifestly in danger of resulting in an 
ignoratio elenchi and so proving neither. The reasoning of 
the present author is throughout of a type which may fairly be 
summarised by the following disjunctive syllogism. “ Either 
religion is true or science is true ; now science is true; ergo 
religion is not”. Obviously this conclusion depends on the 
soundness of the initial assumption that the alternatives of the 
disjunctive premiss are mutually incompatible. If there may 
be truth in both religion and science, the inference becomes 
a mere petitio principii. Hence it is essential to the writer’s 
case to show that the purely naturalistic philosophy he pro- 
fesses, which certainly is incompatible with the ascription of 
any truth to religious belief, is an integral part of the postulates 
of science. Proof of this position is all the more indispensable, 
seeing that most of the creators of modern science have either 
positively rejected, or at least expressly abstained from accept- 
ing, the dogmas of naturalism. Descartes, Galileo, Newton, 
Leibnitz, Faraday, Darwin ; not one of these was a dogmatic 
naturalist. The author however, like so many of those who 
talk about science from the outside is content to dogmatise 
where wiser minds prefer to inquire. Unless you grant his 
metaphysical postulate that naturalism is the only coherent 
way of thinking and therefore the only rational philosophy, 
his polemic against religious belief falls in principle to the 
ground. 


“ Christian Victor: the Story of a Young Soldier.” By T. 
Herbert Warren. London: Murray. 1903. 12s. net. 

Prince Christian Victor’s life has been told by Mr. Warren 
at the instance of friends, who supply the too ready excuse for 
most of the attenuated records of purely personal interest which 
find their way into the book market. If every detail of the 
Prince’s thirty-three years were not deemed worthy of note his 
biography would be taken out of the tiresome category to 
which the majority belong. The Prince was no ornamental 
soldier. At school he was among the first in field sports and 
in campaigns on the Indian frontier, in Ashanti and in South 
Africa he threw himself with zeal into his duties. That he did 
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not “ play at soldiering” is shown by the way he worked with 

the army in Natal. He took part in the battle of Colenso and 

saw a good deal of hard fighting elsewhere. He was looking 
forward to returning home with Lord Roberts when he was 

seized with enteric in Pretoria and died on 29 Octoter, 1900. 

He was buried in South Africa by his own wish. “ If anything 

happens to me, “he wrote to his mother, “ please don’t have 

me brought home, it is so unfair on the men if the officers are 
brought home as they have to be left out. What’s good 
enough for the men is good enough for me.” Among the best 
tributes to his memory was that of an Austrian journalist who 
seems to have been astonished to find a prince at once so 
genial and so intelligent. “With the death of his Royal 

Highness mankind loses a noble member of the human com- 

munity ; the race of princes, a rare prince ; the English arm 

a most promising staff officer of rich military experience whic 

he had won by participation in six of England’s warlike 

expeditions.” 

“Robert Buchanan: Some Account of his Life his Life’s Work 
and his Literary Friendships.” By Harriett Jay. London: 
Unwin. 1903. 10s. 6d, net. 

This book has not impressed us greatly, but we dare say it 
is being read with interest by a good many people. One 
chapter which we have found readable is that which deals with 
Lewes, Browning and George Eliot, but its tone is not quite 
nice. It is scarcely necessary to modify one’s view of Browning 
by reason of anything here set forth. The book contains 
appreciations by Mr. Sims and Mr. Salt who writes from the 
“humanitarian” standpoint ; whilst various gems from Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor’s organs of opinion are scattered throughout 
its pages. The author tells us that Mr. Buchanan went out 
shooting sometimes but “disdained the savageries of the 
battue” preferring rather to seek game even at his peril. We 
are not clear as to the nature of the peril. He went grouse- 
shooting in Scotland and wild fowl-shooting on the marshes 
near Pevensey with Mr. Black. “I do not think he shot any- 
thing on that occasion, but Mr. Black killed one or two field 
fares over which he was quite jubilant”. Mr. H. S. Salt in 
the succeeding chapter on the “ humanitarianism ” of Buchanan, 
does not refer to this. 


“ The Life of Bret Harte.” By T. Edgar Pemberton. London: 
Pearson. 1903. 16s. 

There is a little too much “ newspaper” in Mr. Pemberton’s 
account of Bret Harte which tends at times to make one im- 
patiently conscious of the biographer when we wish to be 
conscious only with the man whom he writes of. The “ bright” 
way of writing ought to be avoided by the biographer. But the 
book has been right heartily done by an enthusiast, who knew 
his man intimately. Among the letters we notice one by 
Froude to Bret Harte in which he says “ We are taken in this 
world at our own estimate of ourselves, and if we rate ourselves 
high, the more other people will give for us ”—which seems 
rather “ cheap” and superficial for Froude. 


“ Wisdom While You Wait.” London: Isbister. 1903. Is. 
The most purely laughable satire written for some time ; 
and it owes something of the accuracy of its aim to the size of 
the target, the “ Encyclopedia Britannica”. It is illustrated 
on every page with old blocks dating from the beginning of 
printing. The first picture of the Eddystone lighthouse appears 
as “a superb plate from the article on automobilism ” with the 
subscript legend “ Lighthouse as seen from Motor-car”. Is 
the ludicrous sketch illustrating the arrest of the Humberts from 
Thackeray ? Many distinguished people write “ unsolicited 
testimonials”. Mr. George Alexander finds that four volumes 
of the Encyclopedia fulfil the function of a perfect press 
for trousers. The Duchess of Devonshire asks for it to 
be taken away “as we cannot keep the Duke awake”. It will 
save the modesty of intending purchasers to know that secrecy 
is guaranteed if required. The volumes will be sent as 
groceries, pianos, pressed beef, cork lino &c. and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw writes his thanks for this thoughtful provision: ‘So 
admirable were the precautions of your secret supply service 
that Mrs. Shaw is still under the impression that the cellar 
contains a year’s supply of grape nuts”. From the same 
publisher has been issued a satire on “ Gulliver Joe’s ” journey. 
The parody is just near enough to Swift and the bombast of 
the press on Mr. Chamberlain’s journey is well satirised. 
May we hope that satire is beginning to grow popular again ? 


“A Third Pot-pourri.”. By Mrs. C. W. Earle.” London: 
Smith, Elder. 1903. 75. 6d. 

“A Perfect Baby Food”, “ Directions for Preparing Graham 
Gruel”, “To Cure Two Hams at a Time” are some of the 
headings in this book. Then there is Mr. Morley’s letter 
tespecting the Acton Library to the Duke of Devonshire ; some 
verses by a Mr. J. Rhoades called “ Stars” which begin 

“Stars in the North !—world fragments, that through space 

on zon”, &c. ; 
“Notes from Nine Months of a Scrappy Journal”, an article on 
how to live on eighteen hundred a year reprinted from a maga- 
zine ; a chapter on goats and goats’ milk, and a good deal on 
vegetarianism. 


For This Week’s Books see page 400. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


OF FINEST SELECTEDSTRAINS 
AND TESTED GROWTH 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE contains a Select List of the best Vegetables and the 
most beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse. It is full of Practical 
Hints, and will be found invaluable to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


wlands 
Odonto 


FOR THE TEETH. Whitens, preserves and beautifies them more effectu- 
“~ —_ any other dentifrice. Stores, Chemists, and 67 Hatton Garden, 
ndon. 


Vinolia preserves the 
complexion. 


That’s its great point. 


DIAMONDS, 


PEARLS, EMERALDS, 


GOLD JEWELLERY & ANTIQUE SILVER, &c. 
VALUED OR PURCHASED. 
From £1 to £10,000. 


SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 & 2 GRACECHURCH ST., CORNHILL, E.C., and 


17 & 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Est. 1772. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF “SOME EXPERIENCES 
OF AN IRISH R.M.” 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 


Irish Sketches. 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 


With ro Illustrations by E. CE. SoMERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[On Monday next. 


DAILY MAIL.—* It is not easy to think of any book published 
for many years that is likelyto make a greater sensation than this 
work.” 


SECOND THOUSAND. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY, 


AND ITS SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 
By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 


NEW EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION 
IN IRELAND 


FLOOD—GRATTAN—O’CONNELL. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


*,* Zhés New Edition is greatly enlarged and re-written, and contains 
a new Introduction. 


The DESTRUCTION of the GREEK EMPIRE 
and the STORY OF THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY 
THE TURKS. By Epwin Pears, LL.B., Author of “The Fall of Con- 
stantinople.” With 3 Maps and 4 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 

[On Monday next. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART 
THE YOUNG CHEVALIER. By Anpvrew Lanc. New Edition. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* The text of this work has been revised by the Author, but other- 
wise ts the same in a cheaper form as that which was published by 
Messrs. Goupil with illustrations in their Illustrated Series of His- 
torical Volumes. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE, GEORGE ELIOT, 
ANE AUSTEN: Studies in their Works. By Henry H. Bonnett. 
wn Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
- “* The criticisms of the book are both intelligent and sympathetic. Readable and 
wefining in themselves, they make a volume that will be read with an especial 
pleasure by those fond of the books or any of its subj "—Scot. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE 


ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. By Tuomas Francis Moran, Ph.D., 
Professor of History and Economics in Purdue University, U.S. Crown 8vo. 
5S. net. 


THE STUDY OF MENTAL SCIENCE : 
Five Lectures on the Uses and Characteristics of Logic and Psychology. By 
i: Broucu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Phi y at the University 
Sollege of Wales, Aberystwith. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. [On Monday next. 


UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By Manpett Creicuron, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &c., sometime Bishop of 
London, Edited by Louise Creicuton. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


NATIONAL DUTIES, and other Sermons and 


Addresses. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE LAW OF LIKENESS. By Davin Bates. 
8vo. gs. net. 

“*A well-written and, indeed, eloquent book, partly autobi y=: on the 
essential unity or ‘ likeness’ of the nature of God and of am - loctrine ‘ more 
clearly set forth in the prophecy of Israel than in that of any other people,’ but 
obscured by modern Christianity.” — 7imes. 

“*Mr. Bates has written an excellent and inspiring book. It is well that inde- 
pendent thinkers of intelligence and ability should be encouraged to deal with these 
questions in their own way. And if they find themselves earnestly preaching in 
plain language what the metaphysicians have taught in obscure, that is an addi- 
tional advantage.” — Westminster Gazette. 


CECILIA GONZAGA: a Drama. By R. C. 


Trevetvan. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


HITHER AND THITHER: Songs and Verses. 
By the Author of “ Times and Days,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. : 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1903. Price 6d. 
CHRISTIAN THAL. By M. E. | EXCELSIOR(?). By Franx Ritcuie, 


Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). THE SWORDSMAN’S ADVER- 
Book I. Chaps. XI.-XI1I.; Book SARY. By Watrer HERRIES 


p. I. 
THE GRANDFATHER OF LORD THE TRAMP. By Ben Bott. 
MEMATHAM. By the Hon. Lionet By STRATEGY. By Carouine 
HoLLanp. | MARRIAGE. 
BLOW-PIPE WEAPONS. By ps AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
Founrain. By Anprew Lane. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY. 


** Monographs on Artists,” No. VII. :—Leonardo da Vinci (Adolf 
Rosenberg. Translated by G. Lohse). Grevel. 

The ‘‘ Library Edition” of the Complete Works of John Ruskin 
(Edited by E. T. Cook and A. Wedderburn. Vol. I.). George 
Allen, 21s. net. 

The Sculptures of the Parthenon (A. S. Murray). Murray. 21s. net. 

Representative Art of our Time, Part IV. (‘*The Studio Library”), 
‘* The Studio.” 2s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The Story of General Bacon (Alnod J. Boger). Methuen. 6s. 


CLAssIcs. 

Thirteen Satires'of Juvenal (Translated into English by S. G. Owen), 

Methuen. 2s. 62. 
FICTION. 

The Jade Eye (Fergus Hume). John Long. 6s. 

The Parish of Hilby (Mary E. Mann); A Branded Name (J. Bloun- 
delle Burton). Methuen. 6s. each. 

Semi-Society (Frank Richardson). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Star Dreamer (Agnes and Egerton Castle); The Pagan at the 
Shrine (Paul Gwynne). Constable. 6s. each. 

A Prince of Sinners (E. Phillips Oppenheim), 6s. ; The Doubling of 
Joseph Brereton (William R. Hodder), 3s. 6¢. Ward, Lock. 

Told by the Death’s Head (Maurus Jokai). Richards. 6s. 

A Twentieth-Century Cinderella (W. Y. Winthrop). New York : The 
Abbey Press. 

The Advanced Guard (Sydney C. Grier). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Wizard’s Aunt (Janet Laing). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Munchauson (John K. Bangs). Grant Richards. 5s. 

A Heroine of Reality (Percy Vincent Donovan); The Danger of 
Innocence (Cosmo Hamilton). Greening. 6s. each. 

Cornelius (Mrs. Henry de la Pasture). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

J. O. Jones and How he Earned his Living (R. S. Warren Bell). 

- Black. 3s. 

Two Women (Harold Tremayne), 6s. ; The Goldminer (G. R. A.), 
3s. 6a. Drane. 

John Gayther’s Garden and the Stories Told Therein (Frank R. 
Stockton). Cassell. 6s. 

The Arcadians (J. S. Fletcher). John Long. 6s. 


HIsTory. 
The History of the Hawtrey Family (Florence Molesworth Hawtrey. 
2 vols.) George Allen. 21s. net. 


Law. 
Some London Institutions of Public Importance in their Legal 
Aspects (E. A. Jelf. Edited by A. C. McBarnet). Horace Cox. 
Women under the Factory Act (Nora Vynne and Helen Blackburn), 
Williams and Norgate. Is. net. 
Fry on Specific Performance of Contracts (Fourth Edition. By 
W. D. Rawlins). Stevens and Sons, Limited. 36s. 


NATURAL 

The Dahlia: its History and Cultivation (Richard Dean, R. Fife, 
J. Ballantyne, S. Jones, W. Cuthbertson, L. Barron). Mac- 
millan. Ts. 

The Natural History of Animals (J. R. Ainsworth Davis. 2 vols.). 
Gresham Publishing Company. 7s. 

Familiar Wild Birds (W. Swaysland. Part I.). Cassell. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

* The World’s Classics” :—XXX.: English Traits and Representa- 
tive Men (Emerson) ; XXXI. : Mill on the Floss (George Eliot). 
Grant Richards. Is. net each. 

Yellowplush Papers (Thackeray. Illustrated byC. M. Brock). Dent. 
35. net. 

The Stickit Minister (S. R. Crockett), Unwin. 6d. 

The Works of Lord Byron: Poetry. Vol. VI.: Edited by Ernest H. 
Coleridge. New, Revised and Enlarged Edition). Murray. 6s. 

The Little Minister (J. M. Barrie). Cassell. 35. 6d. 

Edinburgh (R. L. Stevenson). Seeley. 6d, net. 

The Sin of Hagar (Helen Mathers). John Long. 6d. 

Aucassin and Nicolette (Francis W. Bourdillon). Kegan Paul. 
Is. 6d. net. 


ScHooL Books. 
Elementary Geometry (W. M. Baker and A. A. Bourne). Bell. 
6d. 


4s. 6d. 
The Tutorial History of England (C. S. Fearenside), 4s. 6d. ; Chaucer: 
Canterbury Tales, &c. (Edited by A. J. Wyatt), 2s. 6d. Clive. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Soul: A Study and an Argument (David Syme). Macmillan. 
4s. 6d. net. 
Heredity and Social Progress (Simon N. Patten). Macmillan. 55. 
net. 
Pure Sociology : A Treatise on the Origin and Spontaneous Develop- 
ment of Society (Lester F. Ward). Macmillan. 17s. net. 


THEOLOGY, 
University and other Sermons (Mandell Creighton). Longmans- 


5s. net. 
Dangers of the Apostolic Age (Right Rev. James Moorhouse). Mac- 
millan. 35. net. 
A History o the American Church to the Close of the Nineteenth 
Century (Right Rev. Leighton Coleman). Rivington’s. 1s. net. 
(Continued on page 402.) 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


NEW VOLUME BY K. & HESKETH PRICHARD. 


On MARCH 31. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROVING HEARTS. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD, 


AUTHORS OF “A MODERN MERCENARY,” “KARADAC; COUNT 
OF GERSAY,” “TAMMER’S DUEL,” &c. 


THE NEW NATION. 


A Sketch of the Present Conditions of Life, and of the Economic and Political 
Outlook in the Australian Commonwealth. By PERCY F. ROWLAND, late 
Scholar of Hertford College, &c. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 

*.* An attempt to do for federated Australia something of what Mr. Bryce 

did for the American commonwealth ; an account of Australia based on seven 

years of Colonial urban life: with chapters on Australian history, politics, 

ry literature, and education. It discusses the economic outlook, and con- 
siders Separation and Imperial Union as rival possibilities of national develop- 
ment. 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. By Mrs. 


W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” “* More Pot- 
io from a Surrey Garden,” &c. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
VEEN.—“ Altogether this ‘ Third Pot-Pourri’ my well be recommended as a 
volume to be read by all, for it can scarcely fail to please.” 
ILLUSTRA TEL D LONDON NEWS.—“ Rarely are two successes followed 
due course by a third success, but all those in Mrs, Earle's two 
first books will eagerly welcome ‘ A Third Pot-P. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ACADEMY.—“ Mrs. Ward writes of the things that matter in the inner 
individual life, and in no former book, we think, has her touch been surer, or her 
h g and sympathetic.” 


insight into motive and more 
SKETCH,.—“ It is not too —_ praise to say that Mrs. Humphry Ward's last 
book contains all her qualities none of her defects......She has preserved a most 
perfect balance, and one would not have a word left out or a word added.” 
YORKSHIRE POST.—“ By a lofty and penetrating genius it is raised toa 
level of absorbing interest and distinction, and while it cannot add to, it will sustain 
Mrs. ns Ward's reputation as a writer in the very front rank of English 


CORNELIUS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of Deborah of Tod’s,” ‘‘ Adam Grigson,” &c. 
Notice.—The FIRST IMPRESSION of COR- 
NELIUS was nearly sold out before publication. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION is being actively 
prepared, 


DAILY MAIL.—“Charming’y told...... Miss Philpott Morrice is quite the 
most entertaining figure we have met in recent fictio 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT 
OSTERMANN. *: GRAHAM HOPE, Author of 


“A Cardinal and his Conscience ” and 
** My Lord Winchenden.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Quite as good a novel as ‘A Cardinal and his 
Conscience,’ and that is to say that it is very good indeed...... Primarily a love story, 
though historical characters live in its es. And they do live, which is the main 
point. They are no mere lay figures.” 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 
E. J. CAPES, Author of ‘‘ The Lake of Wine,” &c. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. és. 
TIMES.—“‘ It is some time since we have read a novel so full of good matter.” 
TRUTH.—“ As stirring a tale as one would wish to read.” 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Published March 26th. 
*.* The action of the story takes place during the few days in July, 1815, when 
Bucangarte was still in partial hiding near the French coast, and before he had 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


By 


For APRIL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
BARLASCE OF THE GUARD. OUT WITTER OF NAPOLEON. 
hapters X.-XII. By Henry 


Serom MERRIMAN. THE "MENACE “OF THE SUB- 
FOR tv. By MARINE. Py Lieutenant G. E. 
. Garnett, C.B., L ARMsTRONG, R.N. 
SONGS OF THE WANDERING THE MAKING OF 4 UPIVERSITY. 
ISLE. By Wison Ginson, By Sipney Wexs, L.C.C. 
PROSPECTS IN THE PROFES- | THE CUCKOO. 
Vill. The Schoot 


AN OLD ACCOUNT BOOK. By. 
THE RED CAT. By Harovp 


Miss C. Smyrue. 
THE FLAMBOYANT PERIOD IN | GREATER Love. By Hucu Cutr- 
COOKERY. By Mrs. 


C.M 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


By Oswanp H. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


1908 ISSUE, READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Anmual of the States of the World, for the Year 1903 
Edited by J. Scorr — LL.D. Crown 8vo. ros. éd. net. 


LIFE AND | LETTERS OF 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., 


D.C.L., sometime Bishop of Durham. By his Son, ARTHUR WEsTCOTT.. 
With Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols, extra crown 8vo. 
net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 


Her Life and Letters. 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net: 
Daily Chronicle.—“ It was eminently fitting that there should be some literary 
tribute to the noble and unblemished career of the author of ‘The Daisy Chain ~ 
and ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ and we doubt if that tribute could be better paid 
than ict is in these pleasant pages.” 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Volume. 
MAZARIN. 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


aly Mail.—“ A clear and succinct biography......A model of justice and 
sanit 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY CHARLES BOOTH. 
THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 
OF LONDON. 


In Seven Volumes. 
(Forming the Third Series of ‘‘ LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN: 
LONDON.’ ) 
Order of Treatment. 
Vol. . The Outer Ring, North of the Thames. 
Vol. IL The Inner Ring, North of the ‘lhames. 
Vol. 111. The City and t e West. 
Vol. 1V. Inner South London. 
Vol. _V. South-West London. 
Vol. VI. Outer South London. 
Vol. VII. Summary of Religious Influences. 
Extra crown 8vo. bound in parchment, with 20 large-scale Col 
on linen, 5s. net per vol., or 30s. net the set. 


HISTORY OF GREECE FOR BEGINNERS. 

By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon, D.Litt.Oxon., Hon. LL.D., Regius Professor of 

Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With Illustrations and 
— Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S| MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s." 
ConTEeNTS FoR APRIL: 
CONTINUATION OF 
STEPHEN GWYNN’S JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE... 
THE PASSING OF THE MAISON | SARSFIELD. . 
DOREE. By Stovparp Dewry. THE CULT OF EMOTIONS. By 

AN EDUCATIONAL INSTANCE, G. Woopuams. 
THE NEWSPAPER. A VICTIM OF ROMANCE. By 
WHITE WITCH. MARGARET ARMOUR. 


THE LAND OF THE LASTRY-| THE REINCARNATION OF 
GONS. By Frank MaTHEw. JOHN LAW. ByA. Maurice Lowa. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains :— 

MODERN MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. I. Personal recollections of Verdi, 
Wagner, Gounod, Liszt, and Tschaikowsky. By HezMANN K.giN. Portraits. 
from Photographs. 

BUTTE-CITY : GREATEST OF COPPER CAMPS. By Ray STANNARD 
BAKER. 

THE YELLOW VAN. VI. By Ricwarp Wuirerne, Author of 5 John. 
Street.” 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains :— 


BEN. Story. By H. S. Canrrevp. 
THE LITTLE BROWN PITCHER. Story. By Exsie C. Cranz 
THE GOOD FORTUNE OF MOLLY VAN. Story. By Temrie Barosy.. 
A RACE AND A RESCUE. Story. By ELEANor Garss. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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| 
The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief (George Park Fisher, 
Revised Edition). Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 


THE N ATION AL REVI EW. | we oy (Part II. : Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets). Black. 


| 7 to the Hebrew Psalter (Rev. George Augustus Alcock). Elliot 


Stock. 75. 6d. net. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. ala | 

The Romance of the Colorado River (Frederick S. Dellenbaugh), 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. Putnams. 15s. net. 
Letters from the Holy Land (Elizabeth Butler). - Black. 7s. 6d. net, 

SIX ARMY CORPS. VERSE. 
By H. J. C. CUST, M.P. ' Horace on the Links (C. J. B. and P. S. W.). Sonnenschein. 
2s. 6d. 

WHERE TWO EMPIRES MEET. Cecilia Gonzaga (R. C. Trevelyan). Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 

By the Hon. LIONEL R. HOLLAND. Hephaestus, Persephone at Enna and Sappho in Leucadia (Arthur 
Stringer). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. net. 
se Hither and Thither : Songs and Verses (By the Author of ‘* Times and 
THE BATTLE a FJORD. | Days,” &c.). Longmans. 55. 
By HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. MISCELLANEOUS. 
= | Anglican Innocents in Spain (F. E. Sidney). Simpkin, Marshall. 
A RAILWAY MONOPOLY AT WORK.: 75. 6d. net. 


Coaching Days and Coaching Ways (W. Outram Tristram). Mac- 


By FRANCIS STOPFORD. . 


Diary of a Turk, The (Halil Halid). Black. 5s. 
THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION. Riek Modern [Terriers] (R. B. Lee. Third Evlition). Horace Cox, 
By MISS ELLALINE TERRISS. 10s. 6d. net. 
Hamilton’s Letters, a Few of (Edited by Gertrude Atherton). 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. millan. 6s. net. 
By A. MAURICE LOW. Housing Handbook, The (W. Thompson). Aldridge. 6s. net. 
Hundred Years’ Work, A, for the Children: History of the S.S.U. 
LOCAL MISGOVER NMENT. from its Foundation in 1803 to 1903 (William H. Groser). Sunday 
By A. H. CLOUGH. School Union. 2s. 6d. 
Kensington (‘‘ The Fascination of London.” G. E. Mitton. _ Edited 
PRINCE KOMATSU. by Sir Walter Besant). Black. 1s. 6d. 
By J. H. LONGFORD. John, Jonathan, and Mr. Opper. Grant Richards. 2s. net. 
begets Noble Deeds of the World’s Heroines (Henry Charles Moore), R.T.S. 
THE LABOUR QUESTION IN THE TRANSVAAL. = 


Oxford at the Cross Roads (Percy Gardner). Black. 2s. 6d. net. 


By F. DRUMMOND CHAPLIN, Rame end the Monke A 
Pree ys (Adapted for Children from the Ramayana by 
A of South Geraldine Hodgson. ‘‘ Temple Classics.”). Dent. ts. 6d. net. 
————_——— Shakespeare, The Age of, 1579-1631 (Thomas Seccombe and J. W. 
THE ART OF FENCING. Allen. Two vols.). Bell. 7s. 


Theory and Practice, The, of the English Government (Thomas Francis 
Moran). Longmans. 55. net. 

Tramp’s Handbook, The (Harry Roberts). John Lane. 3s. net. 

Wireless Telegraph and Telephony (Compiled by Dr. Maurice Ernst). 


By Miss TOUPIE LOWTHER. 


THE “GOOD SHEPHERD” AT NANCY. 


By L, J. MAXSE. ‘* Electricity ” Office. Is. 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL :—The Fortnightly Review, 
GREATER BRITAIN. 2s. 6d. ; Harper’s Magazine, Is. ; The Magazine of Art, 1s. ; The 
Price 2s. 6d. net. World’s Work, 1s.; Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; The Treasury, 
6a. ; Cornhill Magazine, Is. 
For M :—La R de Paris M Mars), 2fr. 50, 
TWO WOMEN. : NOW READY. 
TWO WOMEN. Mr. HAROLD TREMAYNE’S NEW. PROBLEM NOVEL. 
Two WOMEN. Crown 8vo. 307 pages, 6s. 


COUNTRY RAMBLES; being a Field. Naturalist’s and Country Lover’s Neto-Beck for 0 Year. By 
W. PERCIVAL WESTELL (Author of ** A Year with Nature”). Profusely illustrated with pictures from original photographs taken 
by J. T. Newman. Ios. 6d. 


THE NEW CINDERELLA, and other Plays. By Lady Carnerine Mines GaskELL. 
Crown 8vo. 304 pages. 6s. 


THE HOUSE ON THE MINE. ) 
THE HOUSE ON THE MINE. . 
THE HOUSE ON THE MINE. 


WHAT BEFEL A BRISTOL TRADER. By J. Jousox. Crown 8vo. 350 pages. 6s. 


LOVE’sS AFTERMATH. } 


By BERTHA CLEMENTIA FOSTER. 
Crown 8vo. 315 pages, 6s. 


By A. M. WOOD. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


LOVE’S AFTERMATH. 
LOVE’S AFTERMATH. 


THE EYEGLASS OF TRUTH. By Cuarx Srepuens. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A good plot.”—Ondooker. “* It will be acceptable at all times. Guardian. 
A GIRL IN LOVE. By CLAIRE CARRUTHERS. 
A GIRL IN LOVE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A GIRL IN _ LOVE. “ Brightly written.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


UNDER ONE FLAG. By Beppogs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE A B C OF THE HORSF. How to Buy, how to tell Age, Management, Fraudulent Practices, 
Ailments, Treatment, &c. By HAROLD TREMAYNE. Cloth extra. Is. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS. —THE 
FIRST PORTION OF THE ANCIENT BRITISH, ANGLO-SAXON, 
AND ENGLISH SERIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 31, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock 

precisely, the First Portior. of the Valuable Collection of COINS and MEDALS, 

the Property of the late John G. Murdoch, Esq., Member of the Numismatic 

Society of London, aa the First Part of the Series of Ancient British, 
Anglo-Saxon, and English Coins. 


May be viewed two days pricr. Seiageen may be had, illustrated with ten 
autotype plates, price half a crown each 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR 5 ee AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address : Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


and BOOKSELLERS of 27 and West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, DON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to rap aye pre- 
— ps ay! Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
ior their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AM E CAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


MARCH SUPPLEMENT 


TO GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


268 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also Catalogue of Popular a Literature, and List of French Novels, 


ASSICS, 


HOLBEIN’S “AMBASSADORS” UNRIDDLED. 


The Counts Palatine Otto Henry and Philipp. 
Key to other Holbeias. 


By WILLIAM FREDERICK DICKES. 
Demy Quarto. Thirty-six I Illustrations. tos. 6d. net. 


CASSELL & CO., Lrtp., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


113th Anniversary. 


The ANNUAL DINNER will be held on FRIDAY, 
April 24, at 7 for 7.30 P.M. precisely, at the 
WHITEHALL Rooms, Mé£tTROPOLE, W.C. 
Dinner Tickets, ONE GUINEA each, 


Lieut.-General SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., D.S.0., 


IN THE CHAIR. 


The Fund was founded in 1790 for the assistance of authors and 
their families. 

No Appeal is made except on the occasion of the Annual Dinner. 

A Donation of £10 10s. or upwards constitutes the donor a member 
of the Corporation, and donors of £5 5s. and upwards are entitled to a 
ticket for the dinner free of charge. 

Donations, for which the Committee appeal, may be sent to 


A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 
7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


JOURNALISM. 
JOURNALISM for the Sons of Gentlemen. 


Special preparation, with introduction to post. 
Many vacancies py in the City and West End for young Gentlemen and Ladies, 
Prospectus Free. 


The Royal School of Shorthand and Journalism, 


22 OXENDEN STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W, , 
Principal, OtiveR McEwan. 


O SOLICITORS.—An old Etonian and B.A. of 

Oxford, with London ox desires PARTNERSHIP in good: 

Gene’ Practice ; South or West of England. Has private means.—Address, 
“0, E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, Lordon, E.C. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY ene at 8. ) 
A New Musical 
‘HE GIRL FROM KAY’ Ss. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
“A DUEL IN THE SNOW 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open: 7.45. 


STATE PORTRAIT OF THE KING BY LUKE FILDES, R.A. 


Messrs. THOS. AGNEW & SONS beg to announce that 
they are now Publishing the 


STATE PORTRAIT OF 
HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


By LUKE FILDES, R.A. 
‘In Mezzotint by J. B. PRATT. — 


Artist's Proofs (limited in number), Ten Guineas each, may be seen at all Print- 
sellers, and at the Publishers, 398 OLp Bonp STREET, Lonpon, W. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JUNE and, 3rd, and 
4th. FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE’ SCHOLARSHIP of 435 
per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also FOUR SCHOL ARSHIPs, 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations ; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBI- 
TION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their 
lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior 
Candidates under po on May 1.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
CHELTENHAM 


SHAF'TESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
EXTRA SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


SATURDAY NEXT, at 3. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Solo Violin—Herr Hans WESSELY. 


Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (numbered), 2s. 6d., and 1s., of usual Agents ; the Hall ; 
and Ropert NEwMAN, Manager, 320 Regent Street. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


BEST TERMS for Company and Gans Ad Ateton 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 
N EXAMINATION will be held at the above 


School on Tuesday, APRIL arst, 1903, and the following days, for — 
up tive or more Vacancies on the Foundation.—Full particulars can be obtain 
on application to the BuRSAR. 


‘ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on gth, roth, and 11th JUNE, 1903. —For full particulars apply to 
the Head Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Se SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY rst, 


and — then —- will be eligible to compete for Entrance 
Scholarships of the value of £360 in the following September, as well 
as for the numerous Medals, Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period 
of studentship. 
By the commencement of the Summer Session the Governors will have completed 
o ~~ meee for opening an additional 50 Beds on the Medical side of the 
ospita 
The numerous Hospital Appointments in both gone and general departments 
are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Resident Appointments 
are provided with board and lodging. 
The Dental School Pt the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England. 
A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will 
forwarded on application. 
For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course of 
on advised, regulations for residents in the one : apply, personally or by 
letter, to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Brid OSE 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THH ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


GHLORODYNE sod comedy 


ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE fay 
CHLORODYNE 


cuts short all attacks of 
is the aly, palliative in Neuralgia, 


CHLORODYNE 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of Sept. 28, 1895, says: 

“\1¢ 1 were asked which single medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me. 
as likely to be most ee to the exclusion of all oth I should say 
CHLORODYNE. [I never travel without it, and its general applicability to che 
relief of a large number of simple ailments forms its recommendation. 

Sold in bottles at 1s: 1}d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s, each, ip 
out the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Browme’s CuLORODYNE” 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

SoL—E MANUFACTURERS— 


J.T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., London. 
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MACMILLAN 


STANDARD 


THE EWERSLEY SERIES. 
Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
€ssays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 
In 2 vols, 
‘The Eversile i i 
Vol. I. Genesis—Numbers. Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isalah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VIL. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*5° The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


‘Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
‘Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


2 vols. 
‘Sean Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 
The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this Series by 


permission of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 


Papers. Selected from Zhe Guardian, The Times, 
and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


‘tife and Letters. of Dean Church. Edited by his 
ghter, Mary C. Cuurcn, 
‘leotures and Essays by the late William Kingdon 


F.R.8. Edited by Sir Leste SrepHeN and Sir FREDERICK 


Pottock. Third Edition. In 2 vols, 
With Introduc- 


4merson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. 
Poems. 


tion by Joun Morey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. | 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Apis 
RIGHT. 2 Vols. ew ition, 
Edw: Fitzgerald Fann emble, 
A. Wricur. te y 
More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


WriGcuT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Costhe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. BarLey SAUNDERs. 
*@° The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 


Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 


Creen’s History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. By J..R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


The uest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


Oxferd Studies. By Joun RICHARD GREEN. Edited by 


Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss K. Norcate. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Joun 


Ricuarp GREEN. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brortuers, 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions 


and Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ie Forest Lovers.” 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 
Literary Essays. 


€esays on some of the Modern Cuides of English Thought 
Matters of Faith. 

Theological Essays. 

€riticioms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols. 

and Solentific Thought. Edited by his 


of 
Niece, EvizaveTH M. Roscog. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. 


Memoir, by Canon A1nGEr. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 

Thomas Henry Huxley's Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses : Biological and 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic Harrison. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “‘ The ey tax of 
Greece” and ‘‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends, 


Edited by Sipney Cotvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 


Edited, with Prefatory 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 
Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 
Charlies Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon ArncerR, M.A. 6 vo 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester's School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and Mary Lams. 
The Letters of Charlies Lamb. 2 vols. 
Life of Charles Lamb. By Canon Arncer, M.A. 


Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Edited, with 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 
Voltaire. 


1 vol. , Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the 2 vols. * 
On 1 vol. Miscelianies. 3 vols. . 
Burke. 1 vol. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
By F. W. H. Myers, 


Modern Essays. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Essays. 


Lectures and 
Ecce Homo. \ Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes,by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate vclumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 25. each, 


Works by James Smetham. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH 
SmeruaM and WittiaM Davigs. With a Portrait. 
Works. Edited by WILLIAM Davies. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 2 vols. 
New Edition. 

Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 


Durham. 
The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. KNIGHT. 
» to ae volume contains a Portrait Vignette etched by 
Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 


Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
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THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, 
Technological, and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OCILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


The “IMPERIAL DICTIONARY” will be forwarded immediately on receipt 
of 5/= and an agreement to pay Ten Monthly Instalments 
of 7s. 6d. per month. 


DISTINCTIVE POINTS. 
It is up-to-date. 


It contains more words, exclusive of compound and obsolete words, than any other English 
dictionary. 

The pronunciation is explained on a plan which is simplicity itself. 

It gives the pronunciation and the meaning of the word as recognised ¢o-day. 

It has more illustrations than any other English dictionary. 
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Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


_ NUNDYDROOG COMPANY. 
A Record Year in Output and Profit. 
Ts tenth ordinary general meeting of the Nundy- 


droog Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Captain William Bell McTaggart (the 
Chairman of the Company). 

The Chairman, in asking the acting-secretary to read the notice, expressed regret 
that their permanent secretary (Mr. Richard Garland) was unable to be present on 
account of ill-health—happily, he hoped, of a temporary nature. 

Mr. F. H. Williams (acting-secretary) then read the notice c 
and the report of the auditors. i 

The Chairman said : The secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, 
and also the auditors’ report, it now becomes my duty to rise to move the adoption 
of the repurt and accounts. This document has been in your hands for a consider- 
able time, and therefore 1 assume that we may take it as read, which will prevent 
my wearying you by going through the whole of the report, which, no doubt, you 
have all studied. There are some points to which I may call your special attention, 
and the first is as to the amount of quartz crushed during the year. This d 


ing the ti 


hours in the first three or four days of working, there has been no hitch or cessation 
of the motive power. This isa very important matter to us all. It means far 
greater economy in work, and that far better work can be pot out of the mills and 
machinery, and it also means that as time goes on we shall be charged less and less 
every year, and in the end it means a very large saving of money to this 
Company. Another large matter has been taken in hand by the Mysore Govern- 
ment, who once again , ane shown us how they prize and treasure the mining 
industry, and how, with wise forethought, they have done, and are doing, all they 
can to further our interests. You know that we are always subject to a 
water difficulty on this field, not only for the service of our machinery, but 
fur drinking and domestic purposes. There is a large tank eight miles from 
the field, called the Betamangalum Tank. Now, to people who have not had the 
privilege of being in India, a tank has sometimes a curious meaning. We know it 
is often associated in people’s minds with a small tin Lox kept somewhere in the 
attic ; but in India it may mean any reservoir, from a place the size of this room to 
one the size of Windermere. This Betamangalum Tank is at least four square 
miles in extent, and the Government propose to more than double the capacity by 
raising the bund which extends across one end of it. As this reservoir is about a 
mile long, this is an enterprise of no light character. It requires not only fore- 
thought and skill to carry it out, but also a considerable amount of money. Not 
only do they propose to do this, but the Mysore Government are going to inaugu- 
rate a large system of filtering beds, where the water flows out of this tank, 
and there will shortly be delivered to our mines —we hope before the 
end of the year — an enormous supply of fresh and_ filtered water, 
This will not only mean considerable economy in mining and milling, because all 
impurities in the water interfere with the winning of gold from the ores, but it wilb 
also mean a similar diminution in the various diseases so common in India. You 
will understand that the surface tanks get very easily polluted, and there is also 
the water which we have to pump out from the bottom of the mines, owing to there 
dwelling therein so many of our employés, that it means large impurities from 
that source also. No doubt a great deal of the illness in the camp has arisen from 
the impossibility of our getting pure water for the natives and also Europeans to 
drink. ‘The health of the camp has been fairly good, I am happy to say, during 
the past year, although we have had our usual quota of cases of plague, and few 
cases of cholera, and small-pox, and, of course, tever and the usual diseases that 
infest these tropical countries. But I am happy to say that, owing to the continued 
skill and energy of the medical staff, there has been no epidemic, and the health of 
the camp has, on the whole, remained fairly good. I should here say that we 
heartily appreciate, as I am sure you do, the unremitting skill and care which our 
medical officers have given to this difficult problem, and congratulate them on the 
success with which they have carried out their engagements. We have placed on 
record our appreciation of Mr. Richards’ management _and from this place I wish to 
endorse that appreciation very much indeed. Mr. Richards has been with usa 

reat many years, and in care and skill and industry he is second to no one on the 
eld. We have absolute confidence in all he tells us, and I may say that in every 
case his statements have been absolutely and completely verified. Under 
the circumstances I am sure. you will appreciate my feelings when I say that it 
gives me the greatest possible pleasure in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Mr. H. D. H. Fergusson seconded the motion; Mr. Edgar Taylor gave a 
technical account of the “‘ highly satisfactory” record of the mine during the past 
year ; and the motion was then agreed to unanimously. 


PAQUIN, LIMITED. 


HE sixth annual general meeting of the share- 

holders of Paquin, Limited, was held yesterday at the Cannon Street 

Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. John Barker, J.P., Chairman of the 
Company. 

The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Nevell) read the notice convening the meeting and 
also the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said: Last year you had an interesting statement concernin; 
the progress of the Company from my good friend and colieague, Sir Alfi 
Newton, who presided in my unavoidable absence. The statement I have 
to make to-day will, I hope, be regarded as still more satisfactory to 
the shareholders. With the exception of our phenomenal success during 
the year of the Paris Exhibition, precedimg the war, the year just closed 
has been the most p:osperous since the busimess of Paquin, Limited came 
under the management of your board. Your directors are entirely satisfied with 
the present position of the Company, and they look forward to a continuance of 
its prosperity. The prospectus toreshasowed a profit of about £60,000 on the year’s 
trading. Luring the past six years, commencing with the first year of the 
Company's existence, the profits have been: in 1897, £59,585; 1898, £64,344; 
1859, £70,183 ; 1900, £88,886 ; 1901, £70,984 ;. 1902, £75,217 ;. making a total of 
£429,179. The average profits therefore made by the Knglish Company for the six. 
years ending 31st December last (1902) amount to over £71,000 per annum. In other 
words, the English Compa ny under the management of your Board has during the 
past six years made a profit roughly amounting to £430,000, which is just £70,000 
below the Company's entire capital of half a million sterlicg. 1t may be said with 
confidence that few commercial undertakings could, during the same period, have 
shown such a record of steady and. continuous growth. We have indeed every 
reason to congratulate ourselves upon being shareholders in this progressive 
business. It will be seen from the report of your diiectors that the profit 
for 1922 is some £4,233 above that of the previous year. Considering that last 

ear was one of marked depression in trade generally, more especially in 
| ll departments, the fact of making £4,000 additional profit is fairly 
conclusive that the business is conducted upon a sound basis. We should have 
stil better results had not the season, which opened so brilliantly, been suddenly 


to 55,940 tons, which produced 52,677 ozs. of gold, and 60,409 tons of tailings 
treated by the cyanide process yielded 5,357 ozs.— together, 58,034 ozs. of gold. 
The average extraction from the quartz was 18 dwts. 20 grs. per ton and from the 
tailings 1 dwt. 18 grs., against 19 dwts. 10 grs. and 2 dwts. 3 grs. respectively in the 
previous year. Larger quantities, however, were dealt with by 3,910 tons of 
quartz and 193 tons of tailings, and in net result there was an increase of 1,037 0z;. 
of gold. This gold realised £218,170 19s. 7d., or a net amount of £207,332 1s. 6d. 
after deducting royalty. Other credits for transfer fees, rents and fines, interest, 
&c., amounting to £1,591 6s. 1d., raised the income to £208,923 7s. 7d. The 
ordinary expenditure was £109,353 148. 2d., and there resulted a profit for the year 
of £09,5¢9 13s. sd. With the amount brought forward of £5,665 8s. 7d., and 
interest on Consuls, £143 17s. 10d., there was a total profit of £105,378 19s. 10d. to 
be dealt with. Out of this interim dividends were paid as follows : 1s. 3d. per share 
on July 18, and 1s. 3d. per share on November 19, amounting together to £62,500. 
Cther items were charged to profit and loss account, for income-tax on profit, depre- 
ciation, and special missions to India—in all, £8,106 18s, 3d. ; and a balance re- 
mained at the end of December of £36,772 1s. 7d. Out of this we declared a final 
dividend of 1s. 6d. per share on February 25, payable on March 24, which absorbs 
436,300, and will leave the sum of £472 1s. 7d. to be carried forward. The year’s 
dividends have, therefore, amounted to £96,800, or 4s. on each 10s. share—equal to 
40 per cent. on the capital, as against 37} per cent. paid for the year 1901. This 
sum exceeds the highest distribution previously made by £3,300, and it may be 
mentioned that the total dividends paid since the commencement to date amount 
to £824,930 4s. 6d. So much for the records of the past year, as regards 
quartz crushed and gold won and the amount of money received. Well, the 
year that has passed has been a very notable one in the history of the operations 
of this Company. In the first place, we have had an enormous installation of 
electrical plant to bring us our great amount of horse-power from the Cauvery Falls, 
which is a distance of go miles. It has been fully installed, 

fully opened, and is now running practically without a hitch. I think I am right in 
saying it is one of the first magnitude in the world, if not the largest ; and so care- 
fully have all the arrangements been carried out that, with the exception of two 
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ter ted by the unfortunate illness of the King, as the orders which had been 
placed with us for Court dresses were either postponed or withdrawn. It is not too 
much to say that the social and other functions which have so happily signalised 
their Majesties’ accession to the throne, are a happy augury of returning prosperity. 
Indeed, no one knows better than his Majesty, whose sagacity and tactfulness 
are proverbial, that commercial prosperity is directly and indirectly affected 
by the social activities of the Court and the Royal Households. Everything 
points to a most successful season of trading for our Company. The accounts 
1 lave received this morning show that since the first day of January 
each month’s turnover is considerably in excess of the corresponding period’ last 
year. It cannot be disputed that, among the highest class of costumiers, Paquin is. 
supreme ; and it is a fact that the fashionable world recognise that a gown or frock 
or hat originating from this establishment is original and unique in artistic design. 
It may also be said without fear of contradiction that our models are absolutely the 
best and most artistic creations we have ever issued. Indeed, our conclusive 
clientéle in the principal capitals of the world, who are the best judges, are unani- 
mous that the Paquin gown this season has eclipsed those of every house in Paris 
and London. I hope, therefore, we shall be able to place before you even better 
results at our next annual meeting. 

In going at length through the balance sheet the Chairman said: The 
profit and loss account shows a final net amount to be dealt with of £60,180, which 
it is proposed, subject to your approval, should be appropriated as follows :—The 
dividend for the year at 6 per cent. on the preference shares less tax amounts to 
414,078. Carry forward to reserve £9,220 8s. od., making a general reserve fund of 
459,505. To pay adividend of 10 percent. from the year less tax of the ordinary 
shares (of which 3 per cent. has already been paid) will require a further sum of 
423,453-. Placing £6,714 to the credit of the ordinary shareholders’ dividend 
account it will then amount to £44,701. After paying the substantial dividend of 
1o per cent. to the ordinary shareh and making the lage aaditions to the 
reserve funds we carry forward to the credit of the year 1903, the sum of £6,714- 
To summarise my remarks : You will observe that during our six years’ trading as 2 
Company we have made total net profits of about £340,000; the preference share- 
holders Shave regularly received their 6 per cent. dividends; while the ordinary 
shareholders have never received a dividend of less than 10 per cent. 
Therefore, with the dividend you are now asked to sanction, the ordinary share- 
holders wili have received a total return on their capital of 60 per cent. in addition 
to which the Company has created reserve funds of over £100,000. 1am sure the 
shareholders agree that we are much indebted to all the members of the staff in this. 
huge business, who have contributed to this satisfactory result. The Company's 
prosperity is largely the result of the skill and taste and untiring efforts of Monsieur 
and Madame Paquin who, as you are aware, are very large ordinary shareholders 
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do all in their power to promote the! welfare of the Company. I will now formally 
— that the canine: and bolas sheet for the year ending 31st December, 1902, be 
‘received and adopted and the balance dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares making a total of ro per cent. be declared and paid. ‘ 
Sir Alfred Newton, Bart.. seconded the resolution, which, after a friendly dis- 
cussion, was carried unanimously. 


A resolution to grant to the directors an extra sum of £1,0co this year, and in all 
future years if 19 per cent. dividend is paid to shareholders, was agreed to unani- 
mous! 


aoae extra meeting, the board were authorised to raise capital to acquire the 
freehold of the Company's premises in Mayfair, London. 
This terminated the proceedings. 


EASTMAN’S, LIMITED. 


HE fourteenth ordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of Eastman’s, Limited, was held yesterday, at Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., the Right Hon. Lord Greville (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John L. Bisset) read the notice convenirg the meeting. 

The Chairman, having read the auditors’ certificate, said: As shown in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of the directors’ report, we paid 12 per cent. of dividend to the pre- 
ference shareholders in 1902, thus paying off the arrears up to May 15, 1902, and 
leaving seven and a half months of arrears to end of 1902 still to pay, equivalent to 
5 per cent., or ros pershare. The result of the year’s working compares unfavourably 
with the previous year, when we paid 16 per cent. ; but this is explained by the extra- 
ordinary conditions under which we had to carry on the business in 1902. There 
was a heavy deficiency in the supply of meat available for consumption in this 

country. The shortage of the maize crop in the United States of America in 
1g01 made it impossible for the farmers to fatten the usual number of cattle, 
and shipments to the English markets fell off to the extent of 45,000 tons of bee 
as compared to the ship in 1901. Australia shipped very little meat to this 
country, owing to the bad effects of the long-continued drought, and had to draw 
meat from New Zealand to eke out her requirements for home consumption. South 
Africa, owing to the devastating effects of the war, had to draw, largely from New 
Zealand and the Argentine Republic, meat which would in normal times have been 
shipped to England. The net result of all this was that our purchases for our own 
trade cost us upwards of £200,000 more than the same weight of meat would have cost 
in 1901. This of course affected us as retailers, who can never do as well when 
wholesale prices are high as they can when they are low. Our two American 
businesses suffered from the same cause—dear meat—and we got very little help 
from them. Iam glad to say that the good maize crop in the United States in 1902 
has brought about a great reduction in the price of beef there—a reduction of 2d. 
per pound from the highest point reached ; and both our American and our British 
businesses are now benefiting therefrom. The drought is now broken up in 
Australia, and shipments from Australia, New Zealand, the Argentine, and the 
United States also promise to be considerably heavier in 1903 than in 1902. The 
ports have been re-opened for the admission of live cattle from Argentina, which will 
help to increase the supply, and make the conditions more favourable for our business. 
Great Britain has to draw about one-third of her supply of fresh meat from abroad. 
We have now 995 retail shops in the United Kingdom, and cold stores capable of 
holding about 310,0c0 carcases of mutton. Our sales of all kinds of fresh meat 
during the year amounted to £2,500,coo. I regret very much that we were not able 
to pay off all the arrears of dividend on the preference shares last year, so that the 
ordinary shareholders might have had some dividend this year (1903) ; I think, 
however, that we shall be able to pay off the balance of arrears this year, and that 
‘the ordinary shareholders have a good chance of a dividend in 1904. Having 
explained the figures in the balance-sheet, the Chairman said: The policy we 
adopted in the year 1900, of giving up our wholesale shipping b from New 
York, and relying onthe English markets for four supplies, has worked well, and 
although we had to pay such high prices in 1902 for American chilled meat in the 
English market, we got it cheaper than we could have produced it in America. All 
American shippers lost money in 1902. He then moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts; Mr. George Schiebler seconded the resolution and it was carried 


unanimously. 
BEYER, PEACOCK AND CO. 


: | ‘HE annual general meeting of the shareholders of 

Beyer, Peacock and Co. (ig02), Limited, was held on Wednesday, at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, S.W., under the presidency of Sir Vincent Caillard (the 
Chairman of the Company). 

The secretary (Mr. Samuel Rider) having read the notice convening the meeting 
.and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said it was a great pleasure that, at their first ordinary genera] 
meeting, they were able to present a report showing so good a result for the first 
year’s working. ‘The year 1901 was, as he had said, the record year of the 
old Company. They had succeeded in breaking that record, and had 
out-topped it by over £6,000. They would have seen by the report that 
the profits earned up to April 22 last, when the present Company started work 
on its own account, amounted to £28,715, while the interest to be paid at that 
‘date amounted to only £11,532, leaving a balance of profit in their favour to be 
credited to capital, according to the principles laid down by the auditors, of 
417,183. The Chairman continued: After paying our debenture interest and 
preference share dividends, writing off the whole of the preliminary expenses 
amounting to £7,131, and carrying to reserve, in all, upwards of £25,600, we are 
able to recommend the distribution of the dividend on the ordinary shares at the 
rate foreshadowed by the prospectus—i.e., 10 per cent. per annum—and to carry 
forward over £20,c0o to this year’s accounts. Clearly we could, if we had deemed 
it advisable have proposed the distribution of a much larger dividend ; but we have 
thought fit to adopt a conservative policy, which we are convinced will meet with 
hearty approval from all thoughtful shareholders. Theseare times of keen competi- 
tion ; times when we must be always on the alert for improvements—always more im- 
provement—in order that we may meet our rivals on equal terms, and_ maintain for 
ourselves that honourable p'ace in the field of locomotive trade which it is the pride 
of the firm uf Beyer-Peacock to have held for so long. That firm has been for a long 

riod of years 1 re-eminent for its faultless workmanship. I believe that there are 
ocomotives which were turned out forty years ago from its workshops still 
running in almost as good condition as when they were first steamed, and, 
apparently, they will continue to run in equally good condition as long as the 
earth continues to turn. (Laughter.) I might add, without wishing to cast uny 
reflection on any of our predecessors, that the firm has also been pre-eminent for 
its scale of prices. Well, it is our desire and our intention to maintain to the full 
the reputation of Beyer-Peacock for fine workmanship, while being, per- 
haps, not quite so careful to maintain it for fine prices. This is not 
from any particular inclination on our part, but because trade of ail 
kinds is, after all, if I may employ paradox for a moment, conducted on the 
lines of peaceful war. I think I may say that we have secured our fair 
share of re-ent orders, although trade is not so brisk as we could wish. In 
terminating my remarks, I desire to give full meed of praise to the staff at Gorton 
Foundry for the manver in which | have fulfilled their duties. Finally, we 


I might give notice here that the dividend warrants will be issued on April &. 
I now beg to move the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Sir Frederick Lacy Robinson, K.C.B., seconded the motion, which, in the 
absence of questions, was put and carried unanimously. ; 

A shareholder moved the re-election of Mr. S. W. Pilling as a director, and Mr. 
Stobart seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Folds next moved: “‘ That the profits earned by the Company between 
April 22 and December 31, 1902, being at a higher rate for this period than £63,000 
per annum, the directors be paid, in addition to their fixed remuneration under the 
articles of association, the sum of 4695 178. 9d., being the proportion of the further 
sum of £1,000 mentioned in Article 77 for the sai riod.” 

This was seconded by Major-General Carnell, and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors concluded the proceedi 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 3ist JANUARY, 1903. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources 


++ 13,1%38°491 ozs. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis ss os 7°174 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Dr. Cc Cost per Ton 
illed. 

To Mining Expenses oe ee $30,920 16 10°627 

Milling Expenses oe ee ee oe 4,158 7 1 © 2 3°250 

Cyaniding Expenses .. 3,930 6 10 2 1°756 

General Expenses 3,037 12 9 ° 7'906 

Head Office Expenses .. ee oe oe 1,235 12 11 © 0 8'097 

43,282 0 I 7°638 

Working Profit .. ee oe 11,887 12 0 ° é 

£55,169 13 0 £1 10 

—-— 

Cr. Ties, Ton 

By Gold Account .. oe oe oe £55,169 13 41 10 
To 

o Interest .. oe oe oe oe ee oo oe oe 
Net Profit ee oe oe oe oe ee 
411,887 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit, brought down .. be oe oe 411,887 12 0 


Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £764 os. 8d. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT for the Three 
Months ending 3ist JANUARY, 1903. 


The Total Yield in fine gold from all sources ... oe ee ** 7,907°350 ozs. 
The Total Yield in fine gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. 7°841 dwts. 
D WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. Pa r 
R. st per lon 

Cost. Milled. 
To Mining Expenses ee oe £15,901 9 2 O15 9g'218 
Milling Expenses oo ee ee 3,:798 17 4 © 3 9'204 
Cyaniding Expenses .. 4,033 5 3 11993 
General Expenses oe ee oe 2,295 5 Oo 2 3°312 
Head Office Expenses .. ee oo 1,559 7 5 6'555 
27,588 3 11 7 4°284 
Working Profit .. ee os oo oe 5,493 9 10 © 5 5°369 
433,081 139 9653 
Cr. Value per Ton 

Value. Millea. 
By Gold Account .. oe vs oe es £33,081 13 9 41 12 9°653 
Dr. 

To Interest .. ad oe os £1,467 11 2 
Net Profit .. on ee oe £4,025 18 8 


£5,493 10 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought down ery ++ ee 455493 9 20 
Nore.—The 1o per cent. Tax on Profits which has been aupoeet by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £3,339 12s. 3d. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next 


Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders in the above-named Company 
will be held at Johannesburg, on Tuesday, gth June, 1903, for the following 
siness 

1. To receive and consider statement of Profit and Loss Account and Balance 
Sheet and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors to 31st March, 1903. 

2. To elect Directors in the place of Messrs. R. O. G. Lys and C. S. Goldmann, 
who retire by rotation in terms of the Trust Deed, but are eligible and offer 
themselves for re-election. 

3. To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration for the 
present Auditors. 

4. To transact any other business which is brought under consideration by the 
Report of the Directors and for any general business. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 30th May to the oth June, 1903, 


‘inclusive. 


Any new nominations for the position of Director of the Company must be 
notified in writing at the Office of the Company in Joh burg at least 
50 clear days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be present or represented at the 
Meeting must deposit their Shares at the places and within the times following : 
(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Joh burg at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
(b) At the London’ Transfer Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C., at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of 
the Meeting. 
(c) At the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, i Rue d’Antin, Paris, at least 
30 days before the date wets the holding of the Meeting. 
order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


have, as you know, elected Mr. S. W. ery | to our board, and we shall now 
submit his name to you, as we are obliged by the articles of association, for re- 
election. We feel we shall derive great advantage from his accession to our board. 


London Office ; 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
23rd March, 1903. 
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The Saturday Review. 


28 March, 1903 


Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books 


THE MOST HUMOROUS BOOK OF MANY A DAY. 
SECOND EDITION. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MER- 
CHANT TO HIS SON. By Georce Horace Lorimer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This is what some gocd critics have said : 
‘The wholesomest, helpfullest, jolliest book of the year, and a tonic for any 
Open at any page, and there is something worth while.” 
ey hit the reader ri; between the 
administer to him i in doses the Gk business and in 
of men. 


THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. BrowneLt. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN. By J. Harvey 


Bioom. With Illustrations, fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 


THIRTY YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. 


Cross (Ada Cambridge). Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A highly interesting account of a g inA ia by a distinguished 
writer. Mrs. C Cross’s style is uresque, and the book is more attractive than 
many novels. The early difficulties of Australian settlers, life in the towns, 

and life on the farms, are vividly described. 


THE BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND 
THE GARDEN. Mrs. STEPHEN Batson. Ihlustrated by F. Carruthers 
Gould and A. C. Gould. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


THE STORY OF GENERAL BACON: a 
a Biography of a Peninsula and Waterloo Veteran. By ALNop J. BocEr. 


WHEN I WAS A CHILD. By An Otp Porter. 


With an Introduction byRovert Spence Watson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. By W.S. 
HotpswortuH, M.A., Vice-President and Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SPIRIT AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 


MONASTICISM. By James O. Hannay, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. By E. R. Bernarp, 


M.A., Canon of Salisbury. Fcap. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


LYRA SACRA. A Book of Sacred Verse. : Selected 
and Edited:by H. C. ag M.A., Canon of Westminster. Pott 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. (The Library of Devotion. 


GRACE ABOUNDING. By Joun Bunyan. Edited 


by S. C. Freer, M.A. Pott 8vo. cloth, an 1Fhe 


The Devotion. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by means Dowpen. Demy 
8vo. 35. 6d. (The Arden Shakespeare. 
oT HELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. 3s. 6d. 
(The Arden Shakespeare. 


THE LAND OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. 


By R. Wyon and G. Prance. With — Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. The Experiences of two Englishmen in Montenegro. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Fraxx Pop- 


mMoRE, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8yo. 21s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF TEXTILE DESIGN. By Avprep F. Barker. With numerous 
Diagrams and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. By J..E. Marr, 


F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 


THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. 


Translated by S. G. Owen, M.A., Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
as. 6d. [c. lassical Translations. 


THE EDUCATION ACT AND AFTER. An 


Appeal addressed with all sible respect to the Nonconformists, Fellow- 
Guardians with English’ Churchmen of the -National Christianity. . by 
H. Hensiey Henson, B.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


KENT. By G. Cuincu. Illustrated by. F. D. 


Bedford. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (The Little Guides. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompkins. 
Illustrated by 


i les. 


Terry. With 12 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 
(Little Biographies. 


“Wholly admirable. In vivid pages, ‘kling with deftly worded phrases, the 
ent faithful picture.” ng with df 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By I. A. Taytor. 
With 12 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 5d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 
“* An admirable little volume, wherein the figure of Raleigh is highly impressive 
romantic.” —Morning Post. 


A LITTLE BOOK of ENGLISH SONNETS. 
Edited by J. B. B. Nicnots. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
eae (The Little Library. 
Please write for Prospectuses of MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
numerous series. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


Grorc Gronavu. Forty-four Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net. Be er, Dr. 
net. Just out, 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. By 


Camitte Mavcrarr. Fifty Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 2s. 6d. 


net. [Just out, 
“Quite a remarkable little book.” —Academy. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 


By Cuartes Horroyp. Fifty-two Illustrations. First Volume in a New 

Series. Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 

“i, Holroyd is to be congratulated on the manner in which he has performed 
a valuable task.”—Morning Post. 


THE JOY OF LIVING (ES LEBE 


DAS LEBEN). By Hermann SupeRMANN. Translated by Epitx 

Wuarton. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ That it is eminently worth reading it is scarcely necessary to say. It is also 
something to acquire and preserve. The publishers send it out with all the accom: 
panying charms of good typography and exceptionally tasteful binding.” —Gdode. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 


ROSSLYN’S RAID. 


By BEATRICE H. BARMBY. 
“ Well-written tales, The writer catches the air and feeling of her scene.” 


Daily News. 
SUCCESS. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 


“ This author stands out from among his fellows, since Stevenson died, as the 
embodiment of one thing in literature....that rare thing, charm.. Full of 
pleasing whimsicality, of literary distinction, of quaint, ironical philosophy.” 


Atheneum. 
BUSH STUDIES. 


By BARBARA BAYNTON. 


“ Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on Australia.” 
Daily Mail. 


a by nothing we have had from Australia in recent 
tel. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE: an Ethical 


Study of the Church of Rome. By JOSEPH McCABE, Author of “S, 
Augustine and His Age,” ‘‘ Peter Abélard,” &c. Crown 8v0., 3S. net. 
(/n the press. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE and his AGE. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“To those who want to read’ the real noe pe of saints in real history it 


will be welcome. By the wise it will be page of Soil 
PETER ABELARD. Large crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


with the ordinary impulses of a complex hw 


TOM WEDGWOOD, the First Photo- 


grapher. An Account of his Life, his Discovery, and his Friendship with 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and an Examination of some Early Photographic 
Discoveries. By R. B. Lircuriztp. Demy 8vo. 10 Illustrations, 8s. net. ‘ 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. By 


Marcarez L.-Woops. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“* Have we a poet?......If we have no other, we have at any rate the author of 


‘The Princess of Hanover.’......Free and original use of metre.. ering 
dramatic interest boda It is a terrible and moving story, full’ of ‘Strongly drawn 
characters.”"—Monthly Review. 


JEAN GOUJON. By Recrnatp Luister. 


Preface by S. ARTHUR STRONG. Royal 4to, 10 Photogravures and 10 Collo- 
types. Edition limited to 3co Copies ; 50 on Handmade Paper, with Illustra- 
tions on Japanese Vellum, £5 5s. net ; 250 on Antique Paper, 42 2s. net. 


“ Ani monograph. Very finely illustrated.” — 7imes. 


NEW VOLUMES BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. Vols. III. 


and IV. ' Large crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. Vols. I. 


and II. Large crown 8vo. SECOND IMPRESSION. Buckram, gilt top, 128. 


g HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
= 
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